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A secret Communist pamphlet reveals the recent 


May Day rioting to be part of the Moscow 


party's plans for military action 


The Red Plot Against 
the New Japan 


By Takeo Naoi 


New Leader Correspondent 


Tokyo 
PRIL 28, 1952, will go down in 
Japanese history as the day on 
which a new democratic nation was 
born. For with the deposit of the in- 
struments of ratification of the San 
Francisco treaty accomplished, Japan 
on that day re-emerged as an inde- 
pendent member of the family of 
nations under a democratic constitu- 
tion and a parliamentary government 
responsive to the popular will. But 
Japan’s internal worries are by no 
means over. Political immaturity, and 
economic difficulties resulting from 
the war, are serious impediments to 
the growth of Japanese democracy. 
Politics is still dominated by out- 
moded ideas and practices, and this 
is nowhere so clearly seen as in the 
movements of the extremes of Right 
and Left, which can scarcely wait till 
the Allied Occupation departs from 
Japan before launching their on- 
slaughts upon the feeble young de- 
mocracy. Within the past two months, 
in fact, both groups have been en- 
gaging in a series of dress rehearsals 
which culminated, on May 1, in the 


case of the Communists, in a bloody 
demonstration. The Communists 
came off second best in the May Day 
violence, but the fact that they were 
able to muster many tens of thou- 
sands of demonstrators and were able 
to infuse them with a fanatical hatred 
for both the Americans and the 
Yoshida Government, bodes ill for 
the future. 

The May Day demonstration is 
part of a pattern whose first out- 
lines, as I have indicated above, were 
discernible months ago. 

On February 21, about 3,000 riot- 
ers staged demonstrations in various 
parts of Tokyo and assaulted law- 
enforcement officers. Five thousand 
policemen were called out to restore 
order, 20 of them were injured and 


30 rioters’ arrested. Similar dis- 
turbances occurred simultaneously 
throughout the country, marking 


“Anti-Colonization Day,” the anni- 
versary of the Indian Navy mutiny 
against the British on February 21, 
1946. This move, the most violent at- 
tempted by the Communists in 
months, was designed to test and dis- 


credit the power of the authorities. 

The Communists grew increasingly 
restive in March, devoting much of 
their efforts to raiding police boxes, 
policemen’s homes and tax collectors’ 
offices. In some cases, fires were 
started; twice time-bombs_ were 
used; and tear-gas, air guns, bamboo 
spears, bottled gasoline, pistols and 
clubs were employed generally. 

All told, in February there were 
24 outbreaks in which 72 persons 
were arrested, but in March the dis- 
turbances reached a total of 53 (al- 
though only 64 people were arrested). 

Attacks upon policemen are grow- 
ing more and more frequent. Two 
have been murdered, and many 
robbed of their arms. On April 17, 
eighty Communists attacked a police 
box in Tokyo, injured an officer and 
stole his club and pistol. In the Tokyo 
University riot in February, students 
clashed with armed policemen and, 
overpowering them, also stripped 
them of their arms. 

Behind these cases of organized 
violence is the Communist strategy 
of applying “military action” to the 
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situation in Japan. Along with an 
anti-American policy (see my report 
in THE New Leaper, January 21, 
1952) embarked upon by the Jap- 
anese Communist party at its Fifth 
Annual Conference last fall, a secret 
meeting of CP leaders held early in 
October 1951 decided also upon a 
“military policy.” To carry this 
“military policy” into action, the CP 
issued a secret pamphlet giving con- 
crete instructions of a military na- 
ture. This pamphlet, innocently en- 
titled, How to Raise Flower Bulbs, is 
dated January 23, 1952. The first 
part of it is headed, “Organization 
and Tactics of Nuclear Self-Defense 
Corps,” a basic unit to form the core 
of Japanese Communist guerrilla 
armies. This section elaborates on the 
organization, operation and purpose 
of the “nuclear self-defense corps,” 
dealing in concrete terms with the 
“military action.” 

The second part of the pamphlet 
deals with theory. It begins by as- 
serting that “the struggle is advancing 
in a military direction,” and that “we 
must commence preparation for 
armament and action.” In recent 
months, the pamphlet continues, the 
Japanese people “have been develop- 
ing a resistance to and struggle in 
defense against American imperial- 
ism,” which is the basic pre-condition 
for taking military steps. “On the 
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JAPANESE COMMUNISTS RIOTING OUTSIDE THE IMPERIAL PALACE IN TOKYO 


basis of this development, we must 
give political direction to the 
heightened consciousness and action 
of the masses,” the CP’s new secret 
military guide goes on, “so that they 
can be developed into a military or- 
ganization.” 

The so-called “nuclear  self-de- 
fense corps” which are to form the 
basis for the new Communist policy 
of direct action consist of from 5 
to 10 men each, and are to be organ- 
ized by party workers in factories, 
rural communities, schools and else- 
where—by those, the pamphlet ex- 
plains, “who have the determina- 
tion, will and ability to fight with 
arms.” It is made very clear that the 
members of the corps are “to risk 
their lives for the liberation of our 
race, to fight against American im- 
perialists and traitors.” 

As these guerrilla fighters in- 
crease in number, the corps are to 
amalgamate into platoons, companies 
and even battalions. Each unit is to 
have a designated leader, with the 
line of command ascending to a Mili- 
tary Committee at the top, so that 
coordinated action of all units can 
be undertaken. 

Of particular interest and sig- 
nificance in the light of the recent 


Communist-instigated riots is the 
paragraph in the pamphlet dealing 
with the arming of the units. “The 
primary source of supply of weapons 
for the corps is the enemy,” it reads. 
“The corps should try to get arms 
from hostile armed agencies, includ- 
ing the American Occupation forces.” 
But modern weapons are not the only 
type they should try to obtain. 
“Swords, carpenters’ tools and farm 
implements owned by the masses” are 
also suitable as arms. Moreover, sim- 
ple home-made devices such as spikes 
for puncturing tires, hand-grenades 
and blasting charges should be manu- 
factured. 

The guerrillas’ funds, as a gen- 
eral rule, are also to be obtained 
from the Cccupation forces: “At such 
bases as Sasebo and Yokota, laborers 
have been carrying off various enemy 
war materials, such as brass and 
other metals, and have sold them for 
cash.” 

The secret Communist pamphlet 
goes far to explain the extraordinary 
magnitude and violence of the May 
Day riots, which caused two deaths 
and hundreds of injured throughout 
Japan. Norman Thomas, in Tokyo at 
the time to address a Socialist-labor 
celebration, accurately described the 
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JAPAN CONTINUED 


Communist-provoked riots as a 
“minor dress rehearsal for revolu- 
tion.” Japanese Communists do in 
fact regard the country as on the eve 
of revolution, and for this reason 
have entered upon a period of organ- 
ized direct action. (Interestingly 
enough, as the secret pamphlet I have 
cited shows, the model for the Jap- 
anese Communists is the party of 
Mao Tse-tung—a fact indicating the 
influence of the Chinese Communists 
over their Japanese colleagues. ) 

In view of these developments, in 
March the Government drafted a bill 
to control subversive activities. En- 
titled the Subversive Activities Pre- 
vention Bill, it was criticized on all 
sides out of fear that the Government 
aimed really to resurrect the old pre- 
war police state. The proposed law, it 
was claimed, would strangulate the 
unions under the pretext of controll- 
The Government 
explained, however, that the bill in- 
tended to provide for steps only 
against such organizations as commit 


ing Communism. 


violence or otherwise engage in acts 
of subversion. 
Public opinion, fearing that a 
special law would result in encroach- 
ing upon freedom of speech and or- 
ganization, favored amending the 
present criminal laws and so defeated 
the Government’s anti-subversion 
bill. The labor unions were especially 
adamant in their opposition to the 
bill, recalling the notorious Peace 
Preservation Law of the old military 


regime. The General Council of Jap- 


anese Trade Unions (GCJTU) went 
so far as to set up a joint “struggle 
committee” that included CP-domin- 
ated unions, and scheduled a twenty- 
four-hour strike for April 12 and 18 
to protest the bill unless the Govern- 
ment withdrew it. The April 12 
strike was to have involved 650,000 
members of eight national unions in 
coal, electricity, autos, chemicals 
and metals. 

But the same public opinion which 
opposed the anti-subversion bill also 
frowned upon the threatened “politi- 
cal strikes,” feeling that it was not 
labor’s job to interfere with or usurp 
the functions of the Diet. The press 
editorialized that such political ac- 
tion by labor would have undermined 
democracy. The Government warned 
labor it would take punitive action. 

Aware of the popular disapproval 
of labor’s promised action, the more 
sensible elements in the trade-union 
movement, headed by the coal-miners’ 
leader Muto, suggested three revis- 
ions of the anti-Communist bill in 
order to avert a strike. The Govern- 
ment promised to consider these, as a 
result of which Muto’s union with- 
drew from the strike committee at 
midnight of April 11. Other unions 
went out the next day on schedule, 
but with 270,000 coal-miners remain- 
ing on their jobs the strike turned 
out poorly. 

On April 18, however, there was 
a different story. 

Both labor and public watched 
closely to see what action the Yoshida 


regime would take on Muto’s revis- 
ions of the anti-subversion bill, which, 
in effect, set up safeguards of labor’s 
In the ensuing debate, the 
Cabinet refused to budge from its or- 


rights. 


iginal position, taking the view that 
it did not see any danger to labor in 
the bill as first drawn up. It there- 
upon rejected two of Muto’s major 
Muto and 
other moderate labor leaders to the 


revisions, and pressed 
wall. Angered at this betrayal, Muto 
and his colleagues called a big strike 
in protest. Seamen and other workers 
who had refrained from striking on 
April 12, joined the protest on April 
8, when 410,000 workers struck for 
twenty-four hours and 555.000 for 
from two to six hours. 

It is premature to conclude that 
the danger of leftist control of the 
trade unions was enhanced by the 
Government's crude handling of the 
anti-subversion bill matter. But the 
fact remains that the prestige of level- 
headed labor leaders like Muto was 
seriously compromised by the Gov- 
ernment’s stupidity. By contrast, Pre- 
mier Yoshida was almost helpless in 
the face of Communist violence on 
May Day, paying all too much atten- 
tion to the formal emergence of Jap- 
anese democracy and too little to the 
realities threatening it. No satisfaction 
can be derived from the fact that free- 
dom on these islands is being sorely 
tried, sq early, by incipient revolu- 
tion on the left and stupidity on the 
right in the form of the present Gov- 
ernment. 





EXPENDABLE 


Hearings before a House Appropriations Subcommittee revealed 
that the Army wears out steel desks in nine years—News item. 


Of men at arms (arm chairs) I sing, 
The really rough and ready. 

War is, for them, a frightful thing, 
Its wear and tear is steady. 


Consider how the poor chaps feel, 
Amidst the typing thunder, 

When sturdy desks of tested steel, 
Worn out, collapse from under. 


OUTVOTED 


Women voters in the U.S. will outnumber men by 2,000,000 
by next November.—News item. 


They may well be the weaker sex, 


Especially at voting, 


And somewhat light above the necks 


And given to emoting. 


But though their actions at the polls 


Appear a trifle humorous, 


Their votes are counted, bless their souls, 
And brother, are they numerous! 


—Richard Armour 
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HAVE JUST returned from my first 
day at the trial of the 16 Com- 
munists. You will note that I do not 


BOHN 


call them “the second-string Commu- 
thinks — that 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn or Alexander 


nists.” Anyone who 
Trachtenberg or Alexander Bittel- 
man is second-string, must be an 
amateur in this field. Except for the 
direct representatives of Stalin, these 
connivers are as near the top as any. 

As drama, the trial is a dud. It is 
unfortunate for all the performers 
that it is taking place in the same 
monumental courtroom in which we 
saw the 1] sent on their way to the 
Supreme Court and to jail. On two 
counts out of three, this show falls 
far below the original one. Young 
Mr. Roy M. Cohn, Assistant U.S. 
Attorney, was handling the case for 
the Government today. In every re- 
spect, he is as efficient and as dra- 
matic as his predecessors in the other 
case. His questions were pointed, and 
his arrangement of evidence made 
for rapid progress toward vital points. 

I have no complaint to make with 
relation to U.S. Judge Edward J. 
Dimock. He is calm, quiet and in his 
tulings seemed to me_ eminently 
just. It is only from the standpoint 
of drama that he falls below Judge 
Harold Medina. But all of us who 
recall vividly how Judge Medina 
suffered under the attacks of the de- 
fense attorneys must find the judicial 
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By William E. Bohn 


Dull Road 
Jail 


behavior of Judge Dimock rather 
dull. This man seems to be con- 
trolled by a notion that court pro- 
cedure should be kept quiet and un- 
emotional. It strikes me as a good 
idea. But Medina has it all over 
Dimock as an actor. 

It is especially in the performance 
by the cast of defense attorneys that 
this exhibition falls definitely below 
the original Communist trial. In that 
long-drawn-out show two years ago, 
we had half a dozen objectors who 
knew how to object. Led by the sa- 
tirical and persistent Mr. Harry Sach- 
er, they acted as if it was their inten- 
tion to sabotage the procedure. They 
would rise, one after the other, and 
make the same objection in slightly 
different words. That is why the trial 
lasted nine months. That is why 
Judge Medina condemned these men 
to prison terms—and why the 
Supreme Court upheld his action. But 
the psychological struggle between 
judge and defense was drama of the 
most acute and vivid sort. 

Nothing like that now. The com- 
bined action of the judges has had a 
soothing effect on the manners of the 
Communist lawyers. Mr. McTernan 
and Mr. Serri raise their objections 
quietly and accept the judge’s rul- 
ings as though he had a right to run 
his court. There is so little excite- 
ment that listeners are forced to 
strain their ears in order to follow 
the course of events. 

You have a strange feeling that 
the whole thing is taking place un- 
der water, or that it is a pantomime, 
that it lacks reality. And in a sense 
that is true. All these people are go- 


ing through all these motions in 
order to prove something which has 
already been established. The case of 
the 16 precisely parallels that of the 
11. They are indicted under the same 
law and ihe testimony is essentially 
the same. The defendants know in 
advance that they will be convicted. 

The Smith Act, which has now 
been declared constitutional, pro- 
vides that anyone who teaches, ad- 
vises, argues, says or in any other 
way suggests that any government 
in the U.S.A. should be overthrown 
by force or violence is guilty of a 
crime and subject to various punish- 
ments. This trial has been going on 
only a few days, but already Louis 
Budenz has testified that, when he 
was in the Communist party and 
acting as editor of the Daily Worker, 
various of the defendants were ad- 
vocating the overthrow of our politi- 
cal structure. 

When the performance ended this 
afternoon, Mr. Budenz had described 
the transformation of the “Commu- 
nist Political Association” into the 
renewed Communist party in 1945. 
He was covering precisely the same 
ground as that traversed by Herbert 
Philbrick in the former trial. When 
the U.S. Attorney began to read the 
of Jacques Duclos 
giving the American comrades their 
orders from Stalin, I thought, “Well, 
here we are again.” By this time half 
asleep, I could easily imagine that I 
saw before me again the cinematic 


famous _ letter 


figures of Eugene Dennis and Harry 
Sacher and the weary mask of Judge 
Medina. 

In the corridors, onlookers are 
asking: “How far is this thing to 
go?” If there are 40,000 members 
of the Communist party, practically 
all of them are probably guilty of a 
crime under the terms of the Smith 
Act. If we were to impanel 
enough juries and spend enough time 
reading them excerpts from Stalin’s 
History of the Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks), we could put a good 
many of them in jail. But surely it is 
a process that promises only dimin- 
ishing returns. 





HAIFA 
Y REASON of a background of 
R conflict between states’ rights and 
Federal authority, American politics 
is frequently an enigma even to 
the educated European. If anything, 
the outsider finds it still more diffi- 
cult to understand politics in 
Israel. 

Here, too, we have something more 
closely resembling a federal than a 
unitary state, and, without a measure 
of historical perspective, it is almost 
impossible to follow Israel’s problems 
intelligently. An illustration in point 
is the educational problem, which has 
already caused the downfall of two 
be the 
source of another political crisis in 


cabinets, and threatens to 
the near future. 

Strange as it may sound, Israel 
grew up as a federation of sovereign 
entities, each jealous of its own 
rights. It is a federation, not of terri- 
torial units, but of ideological group- 
ings divided along economic and re- 
ligious lines, and affiliated with simi- 
lar organizations in all countries 
Behind this 
situation lies the fact that the State 
of Israel was nurtured by the World 
Zionist Organization. While the WZO 
had something of the structure of a 
state, it was still not a state. Great 
as Israel’s debt is to the mother or- 
ganization, it also inherited some of 
the WZO’s peculiar weaknesses. And 
thus we find Israel struggling hard 
to assert the authority of the state 
against the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, as well as against the various 
ideological groupings with their 
claims of sovereign rights in this or 
that sphere. This explains the con- 
flict with the UJA in America. 

The strongest and best organized 
of these groupings in the country is 
Mapai (Labor party). But while a 
Mapai government tends to favor the 
party, both at home and abroad, Gov- 
ernment leaders like Ben-Gurion take 
a broader view of the country’s 


where there are Jews. 


needs. This is becoming increasingly 
evident in the handling of the edu- 
cational problem. The die-hards in 
the Labor party would like to per- 


REPORT from ISRAEL: 





The State and 
the School System 


By M. Z. Frank 


New Leader Correspondent 


petuate the existence of four parallel 
educational systems: Socialist, Gen- 
eral, Religious and Orthodox. Ben- 
Gurion favors a unitary system of 
education. 

In America, the parent is pre- 
sumed to send his child to the public 
school, with the option of providing 
him with an alternative education, 
provided its standards meet the ap- 
proval of the authorities. In Israel, a 
parent must choose from among four 
recognized and half-a-dozen unrecog- 
nized types of schools. If this system 
could be defended in the days when 
the Jewish population of Palestine 
was intensely conscious of differing 





BEN-GURION: FOR A UNITARY STATE 


ideologies, it has become a source of | 


abuses with the influx of immigrants 
largely indifferent to these ideol- 
ogies. Strangely enough, the pro- 
portion of children attending Labor 
schools has greatly increased, while 
the number of those opting for the 
“General” schools has decreased. 
Without lending credence to every 
accusation levelled at Mapai party 
functionaries, it is not improbable 
that some “persuasion” of a dubious 
nature was used to have parents send 
their children to schools identified 
with the party of Ben-Gurion. In 
part, no doubt, that persuasion took 
the form of the economic advantages 
accruing from membership in the 
agencies of Histradut (Labor Federa- 
tion). 

In the days when settling in Pales- 
tine was a matter of voluntary choice, 
free play had to be given to each 


ideological grouping which sought to | 


build the Jewish Homeland in the 
image of its own program. Moreover, 
the task of conquering the desert 
necessitated the organization of in- 
dividuals into groups. When America 
was founded, the social ideal was 
individual liberty. Zionism emerged 
at a time when socialism had become 
the dominant ideal and the group 
was the basic unit. These were the 
factors which combined to create in 
Israel a society in which various 
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ISRAEL  conriven 
ideological groups organized to pur- 
sue their particular aims: to build vil- 
lages, communes, cooperatives, sick- 
benefit societies, factories, schools, 
cultural organizations and _ even 
armies. 

Nearly all of these groups were 
united within the World Zionist Or- 
ganization. To maintain this unity, 
the groups were allowed wide lati- 
tude to follow their particular goals; 
nearly every common effort had to be 
undertaken on a coalition basis, ac- 
cording to the principle of propor- 
tional representation. Some groups 
bolted just the same. In 1921, the 
pro-Soviet leftist Labor Zionists de- 
cided that it was unproletarian for 
Laborites to work together with 
bourgeois Zionists. In 1934, Jabot- 
insky decided that it was un-Zionist 
to work with Zionists who comprom- 
ised Herzl’s ideal of the Jewish State 
by collaborating with Britain. Some 
years later, his followers formed their 
own partisan army and seceded from 
the Haganah. Subsequently, others 
seceded from the dissident Irgun to 
form the Stern group. 

A few weeks after the establish- 
ment of the state, June 1948, the 
Irgunists and their American follow- 
ers attempted to bring in a cargo of 
ammunition on the Altalena. Ben- 
Gurion did not hesitate to order his 
troops to fire, following this up with 


the dissolution of the Irgun. Had the 
dissidents succeeded, they would 
have established, in Jerusalem and its 
surrounding hills, a Jewish republic 
rivaling in authority the one headed 
by Ben-Gurion in the coastal plain. 
After the assassination of Count 
Bernadotte, disbanded 
the Stern group, which was implicat- 
ed. Next, he disbanded the élite 
Labor troops of the Palmach, which 
really won the war against the Arabs. 
Israel, in 


Ben-Gurion 


consequence, now has a 
single army, generalled by young of- 
ficers relatively free from the spirit 
of party politics. 

A year ago, after some hesitation, 
Ben-Gurion came out in favor of a 
unitary school system, publicly 
espousing a view not endorsed by his 
own party. David Remez, late Min- 
ister of Education, sided with Ben- 
Gurion. As a result of a quiet de- 
bate within the Mapai, the advocates 
of the unitary system gathered 
strength. After last summer’s gen- 
eral elections, when Mapai and the 
General Zionists entered into nego- 
tiations for a coalition, the establish- 
ment of a unitary school system 
figured as one of the principal planks. 
The negotiations broke down; Ben- 
Gurion formed his coalition with the 
Religious Bloc, who are staunch ad- 
vocates of the status quo in educa- 
tion. But the principle of unitary 


system was not abandoned. Profes- 
sor Dinaburg, present Minister of 
Education, has evolved a plan for 
gradual amalgamation. 

No reasonable person can deny 
that the present situation is both 
financially intolerable and injurious 
to the interests of national unity. 
The country suffers from a shortage 
of school buildings, equipment and 
teaching personnel. The present 
school system necessitates the main- 
tenance of several small, poorly-run 
schools where one large one would 
serve more efficiently. But estab- 
lished practices, even if only one 
generation old, die hard, and vested 
interests do not yield easily. 

In stamping out the private armies, 
Ben-Gurion displayed ruthless de- 
termination. He has been equally 
ruthless in curtailing the extra- 
territorial privileges of the Jewish 
Agency (Executive of the World 
Zionist Organization), and in pre- 
venting any other Jewish group from 
abroad from attaining such privi- 
leges in Israel. Up till now, Ben- 
Gurion has failed to show this hard- 
boiled approach in his attitude to 
the young nation’s school system. 
But a showdown must come sooner 
or later, for the educational problem 
is part of the larger problem of ad- 
justing Israel to its new position as 
a sovereign state. 





ON THE RECORD 


When he leaves the White House, Mr. Truman will get a free 
lifetime subscription to the Congressional Record—News item. 


Among the nice prerogatives 
Of Presidents when exed 


Is having at their door each day 


The Record’s jolly text. 


Unlike the ordinary man, 


They have to do no paying; 
Unlike the President, they’re able 
To read it without graying. 


—News item. 


DOLLAR SIGNS 


Cowboy and Indian costumes have been banned for this year’s 
pre-Lenten carnivals in East Berlin as being “too capitalistic.” 


Top hats and spats and fancy canes 


Are not the rich man’s wear, 


But boots and spurs and chaps and such, 
And feathers in the hair. 


These point the coupon-clipper out 


And make a Commie boil— 


The cowboy with his high-paid songs. 
The Indian with his oil. 


—Richard Armour 
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RIESEL 


PPARENTLY Charles Chaplin is 
_ ready to stump through 
Evrope attacking the Soviets, as some 
in Hollywood believed the comedian 
planned to do soon. The French Com- 
munist newspaper, Les Lettres Fran- 
caises, has printed an interview with 
him which has done the anti-Commu- 
nists harm—and 


much disrupted 


some very carefully made plans. Cute 
fella.... 
> ee 

There are rumors that Johns Hop- 
kins has considered dropping Owen 
. . Freddie Woltman is 
on his way to Hong Kong with his 
restaurateur friend, Su Chan. 
Bernie Rifkin, an anti-Communist 
leader of the AFL Jewelry Workers, 
got permission from his chief, Hyman 
Powell, to ask for an invitation to the 
Moscow 


Lattimore. . 


Conference. He 
was accepted by the commissars. But 


Economic 


then they checked his long anti-Com- 
mie record and refused to ask him, 
knowing what he would do when he 
returned—give a sophisticated old 
Yipsel view of a new Soviet propa- 
ganda trick... . 

e _- * 

Just 10 years too late to have any 
real effect on the political subcon- 
scious of the world, the truth about 
the mass murder of 10,000 Polish of- 
ficers, prisoners of war who were be- 
ing used as forced laborers, gets 
international publicity. It is fine that 
at last the facts are exposed by a 
Congressional investigating com- 
mittee. It is fine, too, that the Voice 
of America is broadcasting this ma- 
terial. 


But I’m just the guy to point out 


By Victor Riesel 


Chaplin Shuns 
Anti-Red Camp 


that the essential facts were published 
in THE New LeapDeR when the ap- 
peasers were riding high and riding 
us and when our Government policy 
was to hush-hush this bloodletting. 
Those in Government, and in many 
think 
about the ghastly Katyn massacre. 
Now THE New LEaDer’s revelations 
are documented and proved—and the 
State Dept. and the anti-anti-Commu- 
be humble. But they 
won't be. Not even the dust of 10,000 
men will quiet them or make them 
admit they might possibly have been 
wrong. ... 


unions, too, refused even to 


nists should 


+ + + 

After having been cleared by the 
Treasury Dept., which has charge of 
security in the White House, former 
ADA leader Jim Loeb is there work- 
ing in Charley Murphy’s office on 
campaign material for the Demo- 
cratic party next fall. Loeb’s cur- 
rently preparing a long report on the 
accomplishments of the Truman Ad- 
ministration. ... 

a. 

The U.S. immigration authorities 
deport alien Communists to their na- 
tive lands—and what happens? 

They go right into the Cominform 
service. Recently, for example, An- 
tonio Cattonar was deported to Italy. 
From there, he took the gay trip to 
Trieste. There, under Cominform 
boss Vidali, MVD director of assassi- 
nations for the Soviets in Barcelona 
during the Spanish Civil War, Cat- 
tonar and his wife were blasting the 
U.S. with effective propaganda. 

So Mrs. Cattonar was deported 
back to Italy for passport violations. 


Even this the Cominformists exploit- 
ed as a great persecution and viola- 
tion of her rights. They called a 
demonstration strike at the San Mar- 
co shipyards to protest this latest 
“atrocity of American imperialism” 
—and, incidentally, delay produc- 
ae 
ss 

The Canadian Socialists are agitat- 
ing for recognition of Communist 
China and Mao’s admission to the 
United Nations. This is democratic 
socialism? . Their rather pom- 
pous leader, M. J. Coldwell, should 
have sat with a group of us listening 
to Dr. Hu Shih the other night when 
he described how the Communists 
had turned Soviet China’s children 
into a band of informers on their 
parents; how the head of China’s 
greatest research laboratory was 
locked in a closet by his indoctrinat- 
ed youngsters when he refused to 
tell them that the Russians had in- 
vented penicillin; and how Hu’s own 
son had denounced his father. Per- 
haps, up against world history, these 
incidents are minutiae. But not to 
civilized, thinking people. There was 
no compromise with Fascism after 
Matteotti; no compromise with Hit- 
ler. There will always be some of us 
who won't compromise 
“agrarian reformers.” 
+ + + 
of all the moments of 
Hu’s speech was when he said. al- 
most sobbingly, that no regime that 
had gone before could have been as 
lethal to the soul of civilization as 


with the 


Greatest 


the one which does not even give 
its people the “freedom of silence.” 
The Chinese Communists insist on 
public brain-washing, public  self- 
criticism and public self-criticism of 
the first self-criticism. 

Why, then, this passion for recog: 
nition? Why such passion as Max 
Ascoli shows in his expensive Report- 
er for criticism, not of Mao’s China, 
but of a besieged island? What 
would Max have said if his anti- 
Fascist Italian group had been ex- 
posed as an “Italian lobby”? Or is 
Mao more palatable than Benito? 
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Dear M. JoLiot-Curie: 

W: ARE GRAVELY CONCERNED over a message 
which was recently released under your sig- 

nature from Prague. In this message you appear to 

give credence to reports from Communist China 

accusing the UN forces in Korea of waging germ war- 

fare. 

We, too, have seen such reports in the daily press. 
These reports, all of them from Communist sources, 
embody charges of the gravest and most disturbing 
character: grave, because such charges cannot and 
must not be made lightly; and disturbing, because, if 
untrue, they mark another attempt by the Communists 
to infuse fear and hatred into a world that so desper- 
ately needs brotherhood and peace. 

Thus, we must ask ourselves—how true are these 
reports? As a scientist and Nobel Prize-winner your- 
self, you will agree that it is our duty—not only as 
scientists but as moral men—to ask this question. As 
scientists, we share the tradition of perpetual and un- 
compromising search for truth. We are trained to 
doubt what is unproven and to submit every claim— 
factual or theoretical—to the most rigorous of tests. 
Finally, as moral men—as human beings—it is our 
duty to confront the results of such tests—whatever 
they may be—with courage and honor, and to give 
the truths that result from such tests the widest pos- 
sible currency. 

But. as you well know, it has been most difficult so 
far, if indeed not impossible, to obtain information re- 
garding the germ warfare charges which would per- 
mit a careful weighing of the evidence. Such evidence, 
we submit, is of crucial importance in reaching a con- 
clusion on a matter that cannot but affect the deepest 
emotions of peoples throughout the world. And be- 
cause of this, we are unable to understand why the 
Chinese Communist authorities, if they really believed 
in the truth of their charges, did not immediately re- 
spond to an offer of the International Red Cross to 
carry out a careful investigation on the scene of the 
reported epidemics. 

Our misgivings were further increased by the fact 
that official Communist radio stations have alternated 
between reports of serious epidemics and denials that 
such epidemics exist. Equally suspicious was the alle- 
gation of the Soviet Union’s spokesman at the United 
Nations, Mr. Joseph Malik, that the International Red 
Cross is not qualified to investigate the truth of the 
germ warfare charges. And, as if to compound our 





An Open Letter to Joliot-Curie 


(The following message was sent to the French scientist Frédéric Joliot-Curie through the American Committee for Cultural Freedom) 


suspicions, Mr. Malik then asked us to believe that an 
obscure and highly partisan body of jurists is capable 
of conducting scientific investigations, and of report- 
ing objectively on matters of fact. This—either as 
scientists or as moral men—we are unable to accept. 

In the light of this, we believe it imperative that 
the Peiping authorities permit the entry of Interna- 
tional Red Cross inspection teams into China and ad- 
jacent Korea—and also that they permit the entry of 
epidemic-control teams offered by the World Health 
Organization—if such epidemics do in fact exist. This 
special agency of the United Nations has established 
a notable record of successful emergency operations 
in distress areas. By first refusing to permit entry to 
the International Red Cross, and then by rejecting 
the aid offered by the World Health Organization, the 
Communist authorities, in Peiping and Moscow, have 
only confirmed existing skepticism of the germ war- 
fare charges. Many of us have inevitably asked: What 
are the real motives for this seemingly well-coordinat- 
ed propaganda campaign? 

You, Joliot-Curie, have now given the use of your 
name—or permitted it to be used—in support of these 
unverified charges. In so doing, you have incurred 
a grave responsibility, a responsibility to your fellow 
scientists throughout the world; and beyond that—to 
science itself and the truth which science must serve. 

And so we ask you to accept your responsibilities. 
We ask you to withdraw your signature from the mes- 
sage recently issued at Prague. We ask you to raise 
your voice with ours in demanding that the germ war- 
fare charges be put to the acid test by investigation 
teams of the International Red Cross or any other 
recognized impartial body. 

In all good faith, we say: Associate yourself with 
us in this vitally important task, so that, together, we 
may establish the truth and make it known to all men. 
Caru F. Cort, Nobel Prize in Medicine & Physiology, 

1947 
Gerty T. Cort, Nobel Prize in Medicine & Physiol- 

ogy, 1947 
C. J. Davisson, Nobel Prize in Physics, 1937 
JosepH ERLANGER, Nobel Prize in Medicine, 1944 
Puitip S. Hencu, Nobel Prize in Medicine, 1950 
H. J. Mutter, Nobel Prize in Medicine, 1946 
WituiaM P. Murpuy, Nobel Prize in Medicine, 1934 
Haroip C. Urey, Nobel Prize in Chemistry, 1934 
Georce H. Wurppte, Nobel Prize in Medicine, 1934 
Epwarp C. Kenna, Nobel Prize in Medicine, 1950 
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By Howard Fillmore 


WHAT DOES STEEL 


WANT, 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
HE STEEL CRISIS can be summed 
ke in one simple fact: The in- 
dustry is on strike against the Gov- 
ernment for a price increase. It is 
trying to pull off the same coup that 
it did in 1946 when it broke OPA 
ceilings before it gave the union the 
1814c-an-hour increase that became 
the first-round pattern. 

In the steel case as in all wage- 
price bargaining in a controlled econ- 
omy, two equities are involved: Is 
the wage increase fair? Are the com- 
panies entitled to price relief? 

Patient examination of the facts 
will show that the Wage Stabilization 
Board recommendations were largely 
fair. At one point, in fact, the in- 
dustry could have settled for a wage 
“package” slightly below the WSB 
report, but, because Arnall and the 
OPS stood firm, they refused. 

On December 22, 1951, Truman 
certified the steel case to the WSB 
as a “disputes case”—meaning that 
the WSB would hear it and make 
recommendations. From January 7 
to February 16, a Board panel heard 
evidence (the oral testimony alone 
reached 3,100 pages) and on March 
15 issued its report evaluating the 
claims. 

On March 19, more than 80 days 
after the dispute was submitted (ex- 
the that would have 
elapsed had a Taft-Hartley injunction 
been in effect), WSB’s Nathan Fein- 
singer proposed to industry a 17.6c 
package (12.5c in wage increases, 


actly time 


5.le in fringe benefits) for a one- 
year contract, leaving the union shop 
to later bargaining. Industry said no. 


HowarD FILLMORE is an economist in 
the Government's defense program. 
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ANYWAY? 


Feinsinger then sought agreement 
with the labor members of the panel, 
who had demanded an 18/4c increase 
plus fringes. They agreed to the 
17.6c package for a year, plus a step- 
up increase of 214c to begin in mid- 
year, a 214c-increase for 1953 begin- 
ning January 1, and _ time-and-a- 
quarter for Sunday work costing 
31K. 

The total cost, at the end of 
eighteen months, would be 26.1c. In- 
dustry demanded an immediate raise 
of $12 a ton, arguing that each cent- 
an-hour wage increases added 44c to 
the cost of each ton of steel. In- 
dustry’s own figures, however, show 
the direct cost would have been only 
22c per ton; “indirect costs,” which 
meant anything, presumably account- 
ed for the other 22c. 

Was the WSB award fair? If one 
dates the rise in the cost of living 
from December 1, 1950, the last time 
steelworkers got an increase, they are 
entitled to a flat raise of 16c an hour. 
In 1951, when steelworkers got no in- 
crease, auto wage rates advanced 14c, 
electrical 1514c, rubber 13c. All these 
workers already have the fringes the 
steelworkers want. 

Finally industry was prepared to 
admit the justice of the union’s case. 
A day before Government seizure of 
steel, on April 6, industry offered a 
1214c increase and 5.4c in fringes 
—a total of 17.9c-—for 1952. This 
was higher than the proposal Fein- 
singer had originally made to the in- 
dustry men on the Wage Board. 
Steel figured the increase would cost 
$3.93 a ton, and hoped to get a price 
raise of $5.00. But the union was 
committed to the 18-month package, 
which would cost industry $5.74 a 
ton. When Arnall refused to grant 


the latter, industry sat tight and 
seizure followed. 

What of the profits picture? One 
must take profits before taxes. To 
give steel special privileges by main- 
taining a previous level before taxes 
simply shifts the burden onto other 
industries and violates the principles 
of taxation adopted by Congress. On 
the same basis, workers could ask 
for wage increases to compensate for 
new income taxes in order to main- 
tain take-home pay. 

In its calculations, the Govern- 
ment took industry’s own figures, 
published by the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, which show that steel earnings 
before taxes were $843 million—or 
an average of 18.5 per cent return 
on net worth in the three best pre- 
Korean years. An industry can get 
price relief if its wartime earnings 
fall below 85 per cent of these base 
earnings—this is the “industry earn- 
ings” standard which is used as a 
yardstick. In effect, if industry re- 
turn fell below 15.7 per cent of cur- 
rent net worth, it could apply for re- 
lief; this works out to a profit level 
of $910 million. That figure is the 
floor. 

Now steel earnings in 1951 are 
estimated at $1,800 million. Taking 
industry’s claim that the wage pack- 
age would cost it $12 a ton, this 
would mean a cost increase of $892 
million and would still leave net 
of $912 million—which 
equals the minimum earnings stand- 


earnings 


ard. In short, according to its own 
figures steel could grant union de- 
mands up to $12 a ton and still make 
as much money as in its best pre- 
Korean years. 

But one had to add that steel would 
normally get a $3 increase under the 
Capehart Amendment, which allows 
it to pass along certain direct labor 
costs, and that those costs are nearer 
$6 a ton for the 26.lc wage pack- 
age. This amounts to a total of $445 
million; with a $3 price increase, in- 
dustry would recoup $225 million, 
so that its gross earnings would dip 
from $1,800 to $1.580 million. 

What more does steel want? 
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By Anthony Netboy 


Will the Floods 


Ever Stop? 


HE SPRING THAWS came early 
7 is year in the upper Missouri 
Valley. Early in April, on the high 
the warm winds blowing 
down the Rockies began to melt the 
deep-packed snow and a chain re- 
action began. 

The melted snow poured into the 
turning them little 
The ice-covered streams 
could not hold the waters from the 
flooding gullies, which traveled over 
the top of the ice, often breaking it 
up and carrying it downstream. Then 
the ice cakes jammed the rivers, and 
the rivers backed up over the bottom- 
lands, causing local floods. The best 
farmlands, railroads and many of the 
cities were washed out in the upper 
Missouri Valley, as the muddy waters 
burst the river banks and spread in 
all directions. In places, the Missouri 
River, overburdened with water, 
spread out to a width of eight miles. 
The biggest flood in the history of 
the much-ravaged valley was on. 

On April 6, the Campbell River, 
a tributary of the Missouri, was 8.8 
feet high at Bismarck, North Dakota. 
On April 10, Pierre, South Dakota 
had a crest of 10.1 feet, and much 
of the city was under water. The cas- 


plains, 


gullies, into 


streams. 


cades poured steadily downstream, 
and the flood hit Sioux City on April 
14, Omaha and Council Bluffs on 
April 18 with a crest of 11 feet. 
Meanwhile, other tributaries of the 
Mississippi-Missouri system went on 
a rampage. On April 16, the river 
was above flood level at Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. 

And still the waters surged on. 
Thousands of men working day and 
night to strengthen dikes and levees 





Antnony NETBOY, a journalist, is the 
co-author of Water, Land and People. 
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were outsmarted by the rivers. Huge 
sections of cities went under. Traffic 
stopped over bridges and highways. 
Large areas in Montana, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Missouri and finally Kansas 
were in serious trouble. Experts said 
that by April 25 the flood had 
caused $200,000,000 worth of dam- 
age, but three or four times that 
figure would come nearer to the truth. 

The floods have been getting worse 
and more frequent in the Missouri 
Valley in recent years. The farmers 
stand helplessly by as the churning, 
muddy waters wash away their plant- 
ings and take the soil along into the 
ocean. The people in the towns and 
cities flee for their lives. The Red 
Cross sends in aid; the Governors 
declare states of emergency; Con- 
gress appropriates a dole of $25 
million each year; the President 
flies over the stricken area. But it all 
helps very little. 

What is wrong? Why aren’t we 
licking the flood problem in spite of 
so much effort and the expenditure of 
many billions on flood-control dams 
and reservoirs? 

Essentially, the cause of floods is 
the inability of the soil to take in 
enough water. In its pristine stage, 
the Missouri Valley produced occa- 
sional floods, but they were far from 
catastrophic. Three hundred years of 
the white man’s occupation of this 
area—and a hundred years of inten- 
of the land—have 
brought startling changes. Much of 
the valley’s 529,000 acres have been 
overgrazed and overplowed, and the 
timber in the mountains has been 
cut too heavily and burned. Now, 
when climatic conditions are ripe, 


sive utilization 


mammoth floods are inevitable. 
For many years, the nation has 
been told by land experts, biologists, 


foresters and conservationists that 
our efforts to prevent floods smack 
of the  cart-before-the-horse ap- 
proach. We are building gigantic 
dams and reservoirs in the Missouri 
Valley to impound water after it runs 
off the land. We are doing precious 
little to keep the water where it be- 
longs—in the soil. 

A good plan has been drawn up for 
solving the Missouri Valley’s mani- 
fold land-and-water problems, a sup- 
plement to the Pick-Sloan scheme 
which Congress approved in 1944. It 
was submitted to Congress a few 
years ago by the Department of 
Agriculture and calls for a multi- 
billion-dollar repair job on the muti- 
lated watersheds of the valley. So far, 
Congress has ignored it, while appro- 
priating more money for Pick-Sloan. 

Time is running out and action 
must be taken fast. We cannot afford 
billion-dollar floods every year, and 
the loss of millions of tons of fertile 
soil from our natural breadbasket. 
Property—houses and factories and 
railroads—can be replaced; natural 
resources cannot. 

Amid our gigantic defense prepa- 
rations, it is time we took a serious 
look at our natural resources. What 
good will it do to accumulate atom 
bombs and other armaments, if we let 
the inner enemy—Nature—sap the 
very basis of our wealth and power? 
If we keep on going as we have, we 
will not for long be a great nation. 
The examples of once-mighty an- 
cient peoples which neglected their 
natural resources should be before 
us—Mesopotamia, Greece, China. 

Fantastic as it may seem, it is pos- 
sible that within a few generations 
a large part of the American land 
will be as devastated as these coun- 
tries are now. A mechanical civiliza- 
tion takes a terrible toll of natural 
resources, and all our ingenuity in 
building great engineering works 
will be unavailing if we continue to 
overgraze and overplow the valleys 
and plains, overcut the timber, and 
fail to stop erosion, gulleying, loss 
of soil . . . and ever-recurring gi- 
gantic floods. 
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TO ABANDON ELBE LINE? 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


3ERLIN 

UST A FEW MILES over on the 
J eastern side of town. bomb-rubble 
workers have turned up some cen- 


tury-old graves. A dozen skeletons 
were discovered, and were identified 
by experts as dating from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
area, a local historian tells me. was 
known to have been the resting place 
it once bore the 


name of “Gallow’s Hill.” Today most 


for executed men: 


of it has become a new broad avenue 
called... “Stalin Allee.” 
History apparently has its own 
ways of reminding us that the more 
things change the more they remain 
the same. In the big public buildings 
not very far from what used to be 
“Gallow’s Hill,” new victims are be- 
ing chosen. The patron saint of the 
neighborhood has long been unhappy 
about the way things have been go- 


Metvin J. Lasky is the editor of 


the Berlin magazine, Der Monat. 
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ing. and mass political graves are be- 
ing busily dug. 

All signs indicate that this year 
will mark the obituary of many a 
leading German Bolshevik. East Ger- 
many, the so-called Deutsche Demo- 
Republik, with Wilhelm 
Pieck as President and Otto Grote- 
wohl as Prime Minister, is, after all, 


kratische 


Stalin’s only satellite state which has 
thus far been spared a serious post- 
war purge. Germany has not yet had 
its Rajk, Gomulka or Slansky. Pos- 
sibly up till now the Germans have 
been considered only second-class 
and 


thus have managed to escape the 


members of the International, 


privilege of party-line purification. 
But now they have come of age. 
When Pieck and Walter Ulbricht 
were flown into Berlin by Red Army 
plane just seven years ago, the Krem- 
lin entertained high hopes. Germany 
was in ruins, and poverty and de- 
spair are always good Bolshevik 
allies. Germany was the land of Marx 


THE RUSSIANS 


and Engels and the classical prole- 
tariat. Germany was the land of 
engineers, craftsmen and technologi- 
cal genius, and here at long last 
was a chunk of that advanced indus- 
trial base that Lenin had longed for. 
But what a dreadfully lean seven 
years these have been! Nothing has 
gone well. The masses have not been 
won; with minor exceptions, the 
eighteen millions of the Soviet Zone 
have come to loathe the Party and 
the Leader. Reconstruction has gone 
badly (and it surely takes a god- 
awful snafu for Germans to mess up 
coal, iron and steel production). And 
then this land, which shifted to the 
East at Tauroggen, which turned to 
Moscow at Rapallo, which joined 
with the’ Kremlin in °39, has given 
nothing but a stony reception to all 
offers of a “Russian orientation.” 
What had happened? Why the fail- 
ure? Who had been responsible, and 
who must pay? In September of last 
year, the official Soviet 
Germany, the Taegliche Rundschau, 
called for blood. At first, it looked 
like only a playful little cuff on the 
wrist. An old named 


Ernst Lohagen, SED (Communist) 


organ in 


party-liner 


chieftain in Saxony, the proletarian- 
of East Ger- 
many, was given fairly rough editor- 
ial treatment. Within ten days, 


industrial heartland 


Lohagen had submitted his “confes- | 
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PURGE, 


sion.” The TR was “completely cor- 


rect,” and he was “grateful”; he 


expressed his “thanks” for the light 


shed on his “serious errors.” He had 


not been self-critical enough: he had 
been too complacent, too bureau- 


cratic, too irresponsible; he had 


‘ 


ignored the “great teachings of the 
History of the CPSU(b).” 
Lohagen’s appeal to all the Party 


comrades “to learn from his mis- 
takes” was a valiant try; but it did 
not work. His confession was un- 
acceptable. He tried again in Febru- 
ary, now recognizing that his first 
statement “false” and “inade- 
quate.” He had studied the 7R’s 


leading articles, “Out With It!” and 


was 





PIECK: 


WILL HE SURVIVE PURGE? 
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“Let's Get a Move On!” and could 
see that he had really avoided the 
heart of the matter. “The heart of 
the matter is within myself. It is my 
autocracy. .. . How can I correct my 
failings? Only through the Party, 
which must educate me, pitilessly ex- 
pose the error of my ways!” German 
efforts to protect Lohagen, to save 
him, were of no avail; the Russian 
pressure was firm. He was removed 
and sent into political exile. 

The next, scapegoat was Fritz Selb- 
mann, Minister of Economics in the 
“For an old 
the 
censure was not easy to take. But he 


Central Government. 


> he wrote. 


Party functionary,’ 
had thought about it “for many days 
and nights,” and his conclusion was 
that the Party had acted correctly. 
By now, every Party local, every 
Government bureau, every factory 
directorate was indulging in an orgy 
Ulbricht, himself 
very ill at ease, announced that “sup- 
truth” 
greatest error. The grievances of the 


of self-criticism. 


pression of the was the 
people were “justified”; the “increas- 
ing isolation of the leading Party 
functionaries” had to be overcome at 
any price. He even went so far as to 
speak of “the alienation of the 
masses,” that well-known capitalist 
disease now making its appearance 
in the midst of Stalinist socialism. 


How could it be kept a secret? What 







ULBRICHT: MOSCOW'S HEAT IS ON 


had happened in Saalfeld, in Hagen- 
ow, in Freiberg was openly admitted. 
In one uranium-mining town, there 
had been a genuine mass uprising, 
and only martial law had brought the 
24-hour rioting to a standstill; police 
headquarters had been wrecked, the 
Prime Minister of Thuringia stoned. 
In the countryside, the farmers were 
being “misled into sabotage,” and 
the Mecklenburg bread-basket had be- 
come an empty cupboard. Otto Grote- 
wohl himself was 
nostalgia for “the early years when 
there were no missing deliveries. And 
why were there no missing deliveries? 
All our quotas were filled because the 
Soviet commandants were still there. 
..+ He called shrilly for “the neces- 
sary severity’—‘the Plan is Law. No- 
body can violate the Law. The Law 
must be obeyed.” Nowhere was obedi- 
ence weaker than in the factories, 


moved to bitter 


where the proletariat, subject to all 
the pressures of a totalitarian system, 
still managed to make its opposition 
clear without quite going out on 
strike. 

The Russians have been putting 
the heat on, and the German Party 
has been writhing. Why had the pro- 
gram for heavy industry (especially 
the new steel works) collapsed? Why 
had there been no successful penetra- 
tion into West Berlin? Why had the 
masses not been “properly enlighten- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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ed”? Why were all the “progressive 
elements” turning away from the 
Party? Why had the latter failed to 
spot saboteurs and enemy agents? 
The Central Committee admitted last 
month that there had been much too 
much criticism from above, that it 
needed and it 
even recognized that “in its own ac- 
tivities, there are still considerable 
errors and deficiencies. . . .”” Though 
trivial, this note of 
fallibility on the part of Walter 
Ulbricht, who only a year ago was 
photographed in Pravda behind Stal- 
in’s left shoulder, was absolutely un- 
precedented. 

The published self-flagellations are 
enough to make even a veteran anti- 


more from below; 


it may seem 


Communist propagandist’s hair stand 
on end. Karl Maron, in his collective 
confession for the Volkspolizei, ad- 
mitted that “crimes” had been in- 
vented and innocents punished just 
so the police budget could be bal- 
anced. Industrial managers declared 
that their had been lies. 
Trade-union officials conceded that 
they had been “rude” and “inconsid- 
erate” in their approach to the work- 
ers. Kurt Maetzig, leading Commu- 
nist film producer, stated that the 
movie studios 


reports 


were failures. with 
neither quantity nor quality being 
turned out, and none to be expected 
so long as the present “intolerable 
atmosphere” reigned. Johannes Bech- 
er, chief cultural commissar, de- 
nounced the “monopoly” character 
of his own Kulturbund apparatus, 
and its “sterile, boring” activities. 
He called for cultural “joy and glad- 
ness’—“We all have reasons to 
laugh, and our laughter will be the 
best, for we can . . . laugh last, too.” 

This is whistling (or giggling) in 
the dark. A real purge atmosphere is 
being systematically created, and no 
one can be certain who will survive. 
Of course, a great deal of all this is 
mumbo-jumbo; much of the “self- 
criticism” serves only to let off steam. 
Things get a little freer, following 
the pattern of Stalin’s “artificial 
dialectic” (so brilliantly described re- 
cently by O. Utis in Foreign Affairs) , 
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and then the tightening-up comes. 
Still, where there are confessions, 
there is a purge; and in the inner 
circles of the Party the feeling is 
widespread that the Kremlin this 
time wants a little bloodletting. 
Within the Central Committee, 
Ulbricht himself has been implicated 
by insinuation in the Party’s failure. 
The most open dissent thus far has 
been made by Paul Wandel, who is a 
Cabinet minister but could not con- 


What does the purge mean? Is it 
the Kremlin’s attempt to consolidate 
its hold on East Germany now that 
Western Germany is becoming a 
NATO military stronghold? Or is it 
a sign of weary contempt for the in- 
consequential SED satellite, lending 
hope to those who believe that Stalin 
one day soon may be “persuaded” 
to make his first postwar retreat in 
Europe? 


My own feeling is that it is not 
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ceivably have the courage or the 
authority to challenge the Moscow- 
appointed General Secretary on his 
own. It would seem that Stalin, at 
long last, is allowing the standing 
tension between Ulbricht and Wil- 
helm (“General Gomez”) Zaisser to 
come to a head. Zaisser is chief of 
“internal security,” i.e., the secret 
police, and he alone maintains con- 
tact with Moscow independent of 
Karlshorst. He has placed his cronies 
in every department of the East Ger- 
man State and it is no accident that 
Else Zaisser, his wife, is serving as 
“special assistant” to Minister Wan- 
del! In Moscow, it was none other 
than MVD chief Beria who elevated 
Zaisser to power after his tour of 
duty in the Spanish Civil War. . 


is. 
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WAITING FOR STALIN TO DECIDE 


inconceivable that Stalin, taking East 
German weakness and West German 
strength as marks of a shifting bal- 
ance of European power, may with- 
draw from the Elbe line and abandon 
his Pieck-Ulbricht protectorate. In 
such a decision there would be ele- 
ments of confusion (“what has gone 
wrong with our postwar policy?”), 
elements of weakness (“the Anglo- 
Americans have become formid- 
able”), and elements of opportun- 
ism (“we will play the game in 
Germany for higher stakes, winner 
take all”). It would seem only sen- 
sible for the West to encourage the 
crafty old Bolshevik to take that 
“one step backward,” and then see 
to it that he never quite manages 
those “two steps forward.” 
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DALLIN 


ERE ARE the essential facts be- 
i hind the current Communist 
“germ war campaign: 

First of all, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has long been carrying on prep- 
arations for bacteriological warfare 
in the event of another world war. 
Indeed, it has already resorted to 
the use of poison as a weapon in 
World War II. 

Secondly, the Kremlin is today 
systematically planting infected in- 
sects and bird feathers in a number 
of places in North Korea and North 
China, and then accusing the United 
States of responsibility for the crime. 

In his book, The Iron Curtain, 
Igor Gouzenko, the former Soviet 
code clerk in Canada, made several 
references to the use of germs and 
poison in war. When he defected 
from the Soviet service in 1945, Gou- 
zenko made a number of startling 
charges which appeared unbelievable 
at first; yet they ultimately resulted 
in the cracking of the Soviet spy ring 
in Canada. Consequently, his remarks 
on bacteriological warfare deserve to 
be taken seriously. 

During the war, Gouzenko worked 
at the most secret agency in Moscow, 
the Intelligence Service. On the basis 
of his experience with this organiza- 
tion, he wrote in his book (two years 
before the Korean War) : 


“In another war the enemies of 
Russia will have to be prepared 
for the ‘epidemic’ weapon as well 
as the atomic bomb. . . . If the 
spreading of cholera in the Near 
East would affect England badly, 
whether Russia was at war or at 
peace with England, I have no 
hesitation in saying full use of the 
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The Soviet 
‘Germ War 


germs would be made. The only 
thing that would worry the Krem- 
lin would be fear that its action 
might be discovered.” 


Gouzenko recalls a telegram which 
he sent in code to a Soviet guerrilla 
leader in German-occupied White 
Russia during the war: “The strych- 
nine has left by plane. Confirm re- 
ceipt.” The poison was sent for the 
use of a Russian physician, a Soviet 
agent who had been instructed to 
collaborate with the Germans. The 
physician, who was working in a 
large barracks housing several thou- 
sand German soldiers, was given the 
assignment of poisoning as many of 
the troops as he could by putting 
strychnine in their food. A short time 
after, another telegram was dis- 
patched to the same guerrilla leader, 
congratulating him on the “success 
of the strychnine operation” and giv- 
ing instructions for the doctor’s 
escape. 

An important clue to the present 
“germ war’ is contained in a detailed 
report from Korea, written eighteen 
months ago by Major George F. 
Gormly of the 159th Paratroop Regi- 
ment and now in the possession of 
U.S. military authorities. The report 
dealt with events in November 1950, 
when the UN forces advanced deep 
into North Korea and occupied the 
Communist capital of Pyongyang. A 
large bacteriological laboratory was 
found in the latter city which had 
been operating under a Russian 
woman scientist since 1947. The 
United Press summarized Major 
Gormly’s report as follows (New 


York Times, November 6, 1950) : 


“5,000 rats and mice inoculated 
with such diseases as bubonic 
plague and encephalitis were found 
in the laboratory. But only 380 of 
these plague-carriers were alive 
when discovered, and 200 of them 
were mad from hunger. The 
animals were kept in cages in 
groups of from two to twenty... 
and their furs were sprayed with 
a chemical that encouraged the 
multiplication of fleas; the fleas, 
deserting the animal when it died, 
would spread the disease faster 
than rats and mice. 

“The Russian woman scientist 
who had organized and directed 
the project disappeared and it was 
believed she fled with Russian of- 
ficials who abandoned Pyongyang 
before it was captured.” 

The Pyongyang project was ob- 
viously part of Soviet preparations 
for the war in Korea. Moreover, 
other laboratories of the same nature 
unquestionably have existed and still 
exist in Manchuria and the Soviet 
Far East. 

No condemnation is too harsh for 
the Western “scientists” and “demo- 
cratic jurists” who are today travel- 
ing about the world presenting a 
false picture of Stalin’s germ war. 
Many, if not most, of these men know 
the truth; but, true to their orders 
from the Kremlin, they are helping to 
of people. The 
British Occupation authorities in 
Austria did the right thing when they 
expelled Professor Brandweiner, head 
of the roving commission of “demo- 
cratic jurists,” from Graz Univer- 
sity. The American authorities were 
equally justified in banning his pub- 
lic report in Vienna. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the world has had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the methods Stalin 
employs in his “foreign relations,” 
until by now we know them all by 
heart. The current “germ war” in the 
Far East bears the unmistakable 
trademark of its author, just like an 
old master which we recognize in- 
stantly even though it is unsigned 
or—more appropriately—a clever 
burglary which betrays the handi- 
work of the master criminal. 
(Second of two articles.) 


deceive millions 








The conflict between the isolationist and internationalist 


wings of the Republican party has arisen from the 


divergent interests of the business community 


The Republican Split 


on Foreign Policy 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


T IS GENERALLY ASSUMED that General Eisenhower will 
have a better chance of defeating any Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency than an isolationist or 
quasi-isolationist Republican candidate; and that his 
chances will in fact be so good that no Democratic can- 
Granted 


that his personal charm and international prestige will 


didate will have much hope of defeating him. 


gain him some millions of votes among uncommitted and 
non-partisan voters, the prospects of an inevitable vic- 
tory are, however, not as good as usually assumed. 
These hopeful calculations do not only fail to consider 
the votes which he may lose on domestic issues either by 
his conservatism or by his possible display of ignorance 
of these issues during the campaign. They also, and 
much more seriously, fail to consider the depth of the 
This rift 
would most certainly make the defeat of a candidate of 
the isolationist-nationalist wing of the party certain. It 


rift on foreign policy in the Republican party. 


would also threaten the victory of an internationalist 
Republican, because the isolationist wing of the party 
would not exert itself in his behalf and the international- 
ist wing would have some misgivings about the record 
and promise of his Congressional colleagues on the Re- 
publican ticket. 

The rift in the Republican party on foreign policy is, in 
short, deeper than a conflict about personalities. It is a 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR is the well-known theologian and 
liberal political analyst. 
books, 


He is the author of several 


including The Irony of American History. 
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rift which goes very deeply into the very heart of the 
business community which is the chief support of the 
Republican party. To understand the serious character 
of the rift it is necessary to analyze the basis of the con- 
flicting attitudes toward foreign affairs in the business 
community. 

The conservatism of the American business commun- 
ity is not related to the spiritual outlook of European 
It is in fact akin to the classical liberalism 
of modern commercial society. This liberalism is tradi- 


conservatism. 


tionally deficient in understanding the hazards of foreign 
affairs. It throws up a Neville Chamberlain more natur- 
ally than a Churchill, and a Taft more typically than a 
Willkie. Its deficiencies derive from its miscalculations 
of the power factors in international affairs, and more 
particularly its difficulties in comprehending the demonic 
religious impulses as the foundation of Nazi and Com- 
munist politics. It would like to comprehend all political 
relations within the compass of the bargaining pro- 
cedures of the business community. When this type of 
shrewdness fails, it may become hysterical and seek to 
solve an international issue purely by a show of arms. 
It can thus embrace both a MacArthur and a Taft despite 
the contradiction between the heedless policy of the one 
and the undue prudence of the other. 

These natural deficiencies of a business community in 
foreign affairs are heightened in America by some char- 
acteristic American miscalculations. The isolationism 
of America is partly geographically conditioned. It is 
more prevalent in the Middle West than on the seaboards 
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It is partly functionally conditioned. The “international 
bankers” are forced by their business to understand the 
interrelatedness of our world, while the typical industrial- 
ist, in a nation which achieves a high degree of economic 
self-sufficiency, is inclined to derive concepts of political 
self-sufficiency from his experience of the sufficiency of 
continental markets. Furthermore, a purely economic 
approach to life is bound to be critical of and impatient 
with the taxation burdens which our international re- 
sponsibilities entail. Marxism has made no greater error 
than to assume the bellicosity of big business, when its 
natural inclinations are pacifist, particularly on issues in 
which markets are not involved. The fact that a presi- 
dent of Sears Roebuck was chairman of America First 
during our interventionist debate is a nice symbol of 
this kind of commercial pacifism. 

ossified liberalism 


The natural inclination of the 


which 


isolationist. 


is the basis of American conservatism is thus 
Yet American conservatism has produced 
some of our best exponents of the doctrine that our na- 
tion must assume responsibilities commensurate with 
Significantly, some of the best of these con- 
servatives have made their contribution to the nation in 
collaboration with the Democratic Administration, wheth- 


er it be Henry Stimson’s contribution under Roosevelt 


its power. 


Sometimes the ser- 
vices they rendered resulted in international experiences 
which enriched their understanding of America’s role in 
the world and further sharpened their convictions. 


CLEAVAGE IN BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


This is the type of conservative who is rallying behind 
Eisenhower. 


or Paul Hoffman’s under Truman. 


It may be regarded as very significant that 
this conservatism is forced to choose a non-political fig- 
ure whose prestige was gained in our armed forces and 
who, no less than the chairman of his citizens’ committee, 
Mr. Hoffman, was deputized to his present task by a 
Democratic administration. The Administration will 
thus be challenged on domestic policy by people who are 
deeply involved in its foreign policy and who will be 
accused by their isolationist fellow-Republicans of being 
guilty of “me-tooism.” 

The cleavage on foreign policy in the American busi- 
ness community and in the Republican party is obviously 
caused by the ostensible self-sufficiency of American 
commerce on the one hand and by its worldwide contacts 
on the other. The competence of American businessmen, 
who are drawn into Government service as proconsuls 
of our vast imperial commitments and who return from 
their tasks committed to a responsible foreign policy, is 
the counterweight to a natural isolationism. Naturaily, 
a general of wide repute is the best symbol of their con- 
victions. 

The consistent foreign policy of the Democratic party, 
as compared with the inner contradiction on foreign 
policy in Republicanism, is partly due to an historical 
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accident or pair of accidents; that is, to the personal in- 
terests and capacities of the two leaders, Wilson and 
Roosevelt, who laid the foundation for the expansion of 
the party in modern times. Their interest in, and un- 
derstanding of, foreign policy must be regarded as acci- 
dental in the sense that the American labor moveinent 
and the left-of-center liberalism constitute the 
basis of the Democratic party had no native superiority 
in understanding foreign policy, and were almost as in- 
clined to a moralistic, pacifistic isolationism as the 
business community was inclined to a prudent and cyn- 
ical withdrawal. The fact that Roosevelt understood the 
perils to which our nation was exposed in the tumults of 
the modern worid community helped the whole Demo- 
cratic party to orient itself and to acquire a realism 
quite different from the ordinary views of American lib- 
eralism. These ordinary views were symbolized, though 
not quite accurately, by the sentimentalities of Bryan. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF POWER 


But the most important influence upon Democratic 
foreign policy was simply the responsibility of power. 
The Democratic party was in power for the past twenty 
years, when the nation moved by inexorable force into 
the center of the world stage. Everybody with intelli- 
gence could see the significance of this movement; but 
those who were immediately implicated in it could see 


which 


its significance beyond any possible misunderstanding. 
Just as surely as the responsibilities of power were a 
source of insight and discipline for the Democratic party, 
the irresponsibility of opposition was a source of con- 
fusion to the Republicans. Naturally, our nation gained 
no new world responsibili- 
ties. On the contrary, it was subject to the ironic exper- 
ience of suffering more frustration in the days of its 
greatest power than in the period of its innocence. Such 


securities in assuming 


a situation lends itself to simple exploitation by the oppo- 
sition; and Republican critics have rushed in to make 
obvious criticisms which were not very convincing or 
helpful in guiding the nation. 

Thus it has developed that the Republican party is 
smeared with a bad record on foreign policy, from 
And the Demo- 
cratic party has, in a sense, won the respect of the nation 
beyond its deserts. This situation may not militate 
against the prospects of a candidate of immense personal 
prestige. But it might. One remembers with what effect 
Roosevelt in an earlier campaign neglected the candidate 
to lampoon the record of the party in the famous refrain 
of “Martin, Barton and Fish.” 

There is one reason why one might almost wish for an 
Eisenhower victory, despite these handicaps. That is 
that a party out of office too long can become pretty 
desperate. The Republican flirtation with McCarthyism 
is the mark of that desperation. One might well dread 
an even deeper measure of such hysteria of defeat. 


which it cannot easily extricate itself. 


Liberals 





We publish below another contribution to the sympo- 
sium begun on March 10 with Robert Gorham Davis’s 
article, “America’s Intellectuals and the Idea of Love.” 
William E. Leuchtenburg, decrying the “prevalence of 
hatred” in contemporary liberal thought, the “fear of 
experimentation” and the preoccupation with the purely 
practical techniques of political “power relations,” calls 
for “an end to our enchantment with disenchantment” 
and a return of the “thinkers, systematizers, interpret- 
ers, revealers.”” Mr. Leuchtenburg is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard University. 





Must Learn Again 


to Kindle Men’s Souls 


The world struggle against Communism is justified only if 


it does not swallow up the creativity of man and his love 


for his fellow men in the new orthodoxy of the cold war 


By William E. Leuchtenburg 


HERE IS NOTHING intellectually fashionable about 

Mr. Davis’s article. He does not celebrate evil, 
power, remorse or guilt. A wary generation will not 
take easily to his doctrines. We have all learned not to 
be sentimental; the Popular Fronters were sentimental. 
We have all learned not to be enthusiastic; it smacks too 
much of the Thirties. We have all learned not to be hope- 
ful; too many hopes have been betrayed. 

If you glance at the liberal journals today, at the 
wordy program of ADA, you will find little enough to 
kindle men’s souls. There is much to be said for this; 
men’s souls have been kindled too much in the past, in 
worship of secular political religions. We have lost 
faith in that strange creature, Political Man, and about 
time, too. But what is it that we do have faith in? 

Certainly not in ourselves. The whole political at- 


mosphere of this period is saturated with a fear of ex- 
perimentation, a belief, for example, that Eisenhower 
would be all right because one must “consolidate” the 
“gains” of the past. Or, as Max Ascoli proposes, that 
we need Eisenhower as a deus ex machina to establish 
national unity, although no one seems certain what na- 
tional unity is, and I doubt that we should care for it 
if we had it. The objection of the Ascolis, as Mr. Davis 
suggests, is not that there are too few values but that 
there are too many; what they seek is not a revealer but 
an enforcer. 

Everywhere men turn away from the future to hug 
the rock of the past. Few men dare, in Elmer Rice’s 
phrase, to sail out of sight of shore. It requires old 
Alben Barkley shouting the political slogans of twenty 
years ago to put some life in the young men at the Demo- 
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cratic convention in 1948. Liberal journals which are 
not still wedded to Stalinism spend much of their time 
telling locker-room jokes about forgotten fellow-travelers 
or reminiscing about the good old days of the New Deal. 
A group of neo-conservatives arises whose thought is 
distinguished largely by its irrelevance to modern poli- 
tics; they discuss Burke and de Maistre because they 
cannot discuss Capehart and Jenner. Our _ political 
quarterbacks tell us that the only signal they can call is 
one to punt out of danger. 

Pragmatic, intelligent, sensible as the modern liberals 
are, one misses the sense that they have very much idea 
in what direction they are heading; one suspects that the 
major wars they are fighting today will seem as inconse- 
quential some day as the struggles for postal-savings 
banks or for commission government now seem when 
we look back at the Progressive era. In part, this repre- 
sents what Harold Stearns once described as the tech- 
nique of liberal failure—‘the unwillingness of the liberal 
to continue with analysis once the process of analysis 
had become uncomfortable.” More important is the 
fact that it has been as smart to be a liberal in some areas 
in recent years as it once was to become a conservative. 
It even pays off, as a glance at Washington lobbyists or 
the recent investigations would indicate. Liberalism 
today, to reverse the ADA slogan, is an undemanding 
faith. It implies no commitment to one’s fellows, no 
fraternal ties; no one asks you to haul bricks for the 
pyramids of a new society. In Mr. Davis’s terms, the 
modern liberal does not speak “seriously” of love. 


INTELLECTUAL ALIENATED FROM WORKER 


The idea that an intellectual should love a man who 
works in a factory would be regarded today as some- 
thing to make you wince, either an indication of noblesse 
oblige or the sentimental vestigial remnant of another 
era. We long since dispensed with any such notions by 
giving a commodity value to our tie with American 
workers; we identified ourselves with a desire to see 
something called “Labor” receive a new deal, experience 
a higher standard of living, and, by indicating thus 
where our sentiments lay, sterilized ourselves from any 
personal relations. The current growing alienation of 
intellectuals and organized labor is not to be wondered 
at; as the CIO member increases his pay beyond that 
of the professor, the basis for any fraternal tie vanishes, 
and hostility and suspicion take its place. 

What distinguishes liberal writing today is the preva- 
lence of hatred, with no merchandise so vendible as 
hatred of the Stalinists. Every college community, every 
periodical, has its inspector with his Index of the naive 
and muddleheaded. But where will the inspectors take 
us? This is not simply a question of quis custodiet 
custodes, but of whether these men, alienated from love, 
as Mr. Davis puts it, have not abandoned any hope of 
the future, trapped by their sour view of human nature 
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and their magic faith in a free-market economy. Wha. 
possible leadership can be provided by the league of 
angry men who put out publications like the Freeman or 
Plain Talk? 1 sometimes get an uncomfortable feeling 
in reading THE New LeapeR that my name has been 
entered in a club whose only bond is a rejection of 
Stalinism, and, as I look around at my fellow members, 
I feel certain that this is not enough of a bond for politi- 
cal fellowship. 

The “revealers” are out of favor with modern liberals. 
They have given way to the men with a flair for power 
relations in politics, to the new heroes who can get out 
the vote, carry their precinct or hold their ward, to the 
men who can administer a price-control edict on peanuts 
or soybeans. There’s much to be said for all this: Amer- 
ican liberals, American intellectuals, have too often 
shirked assuming a role in society that would enable 
them to take part in the major decision-making processes. 
Yet was there ever such a crying need for thinkers, sys- 
tematizers, interpreters, revealers? We need nothing 
so much as the return of the parlor pink, the rebirth of 
the armchair liberal. 


NO ALLEGIANCE TO ORTHODOXY 


There is only one sentence in Mr. Davis’s superb ar- 
ticle with which I would take issue: “Naturally, a war 
situation speeds up this tendency [to social control and 
conformity], and any opposition to it is justified only if 
it contributes to the world struggle against Communism.” 
Not at all. The world struggle against Communism is 
justified only if it does not swallow up the creativity of 
man, and his love for his fellow men. It is the prin- 
ciples which Mr. Davis sets forth in his article, not the 
new orthodoxy of the cold war, which invited our alle- 
giance. 

It is conceivable, of course, that we are entering a 
new age of darkness. There is little enough reason for 
assuming an air of Rotarian optimism. Yet it is no less 
true that this is a wonderfully exciting era, with new 
objects of beauty, new means of communication, of 
fraternity, new kinds of polity waiting to be created. 
We have not yet begun to grasp the opportunities which 
a generation of scholarship in the social sciences has 
opened to us. We have knowledge at our command that 
we have yet to integrate into our political thought. We 
have tools of emancipation we have not begun to use. 
The trouble, to repeat Mr. Davis’s ironic observation, 
is not that we have too few values, but that we have too 
many of them. Similarly, there is no lack of conceivable 
political answers, only the will to find them. But the 
will to find them in turn implies an end to our enchant- 
ment with disenchantment. “The life in us is like the 
water in the river. It may rise this year higher than 
man has ever known it, and flood the parched uplands: 
even this may be the eventful year, which will drown 
out all our muskrats.” 








WHERE 


On 


CHAMBERLIN 


WASHINGTON HOSTESS re- 
nowned for caustic wit (she 
once dubbed Cordell Hull “the hill- 
billy Polonius”) has applied to Wal- 
ter Lippmann’s columns the epithet 
“Operation Cross-eyed.” This was 
based on the noted columnist’s habit 
of contradicting on Thursday, in his 
most pontifical and magisterial style, 
what he had written, just as pontific- 
ally and magisterially, on Monday. 
An excellent example of Operation 
Cross-eyed is a recent Lippmann col- 
umn entitled “Moscow and Korea.” 
Implying, with typical humility, 
that all who disagree with him are 
dolts, he suggests a new plan for 
Formosa, to be applied “when we 
are ready to be rational,” 1.e., ready 
to accept the intellectual leadership 
be re- 
called that, at the height of the mili- 
tary crisis produced by the Chinese 
Communist of Korea, the 
noted columnist advocated withdraw- 


of Mr. Lippmann. It may 


invasion 


ing all UN troops from Korea, a step 

which would have completely scuttled 

American prestige in the Far East. 
Regarding Formosa, Mr. Lippmann 


“ 


now recommends that Chinese “suzer- 
ainty,” whatever that may mean, be 
recognized. Formosa is to become an 
autonomous state, “guaranteed by the 
United Nations though under Chinese 
sovereignty,” demilitarized “except 


for a local Formosan militia,” and 
“neutralized” against all the great 
powers. Chiang Kai-shek should be 
“allowed to depart in safety from 
Formosa” and given asylum, “pre- 
ferably not in the Far East.” Chiang’s 
troops 


should be demobilized and 


those who wish repatriated to their 
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TO 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Confused Thinking 


the Far East 


homes in Communist-held China. 

“Proposals of this sort,” Mr. Lipp- 
mann concludes, “could provide a 
basis for an armistice and a working 
arrangement in Korea, and for an 
approach to a cease-fire and an 
arrangement in Indo-China.” 

At the risk of falling into the large 
category of persons whom Mr. Lipp- 
mann apparently considers “irration- 
convinced that 
camouflaged surrender of 


al,” I am such a 
thinly 
Formosa, accompanied by the dis- 
bandment of the largest anti-Commu- 
nist Asiatic military force, would 
provide a basis for nothing except 
surrender to Chinese Communism on 
the instalment plan. It would be a 
trade of solid assets—manning of a 
strategically important island with a 
strong anti-Communist garrison—for 
Communist paper promises. It would 
be a Far Eastern Yalta and make use- 
less the death of every American and 
other UN soldier in Korea. 

But, of course, Mr. Lippmann’s 
record in his role of mentor to the 
American people on foreign affairs 
includes 


of Yalta. 


Another good example of Opera- 


wholehearted endorsement 


tion Cross-eyed is the two articles 
entitled “Impressions of New China,” 
by V. K. R. V. Rao, published re- 
cently in the Nation. Mr. Rao is de- 
scribed as “one of India’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, a scholar and 
economist of international repute.” 
However, he certainly earns no 
laurels as a reporter for his gushing 
enthusiasm over the Peking regime, 
unqualified by a word of criticism. 


“The only groups conscious of re- 


pression,’ Mr. Rao cheerfully tells 
us, “are those with vested feudal in- 
terests and persons who, having lost 
their special positions of privilege 
and power, would like to bring back 
the old regime.” This in the face of 
evidence, available from Chinese 
Communist newspapers, of mass ex- 
ecutions all over the country! 

“All classes,” says Mr. Rao, who is 
extremely free with sweeping gen- 
eralizations after admitting that “my 
observations on the new China have 
a very limited basis,” “see concrete 
improvement in their material con- 
dition.” What of the eloquent testi- 
mony provided by the fact that more 
than half the UN-held prisoners in 
Korea refuse to return home? 

After all the evidence showing 
Owen Lattimore’s conspicuous bias 
in favor of Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munism, it is rather discouraging to 
see nine scholars concerned with Far 
Eastern studies publishing a letter in 
the New York Times affirming full 
confidence in Lattimore’s “integrity 
as a scholar.” 

There is no space here to review 
the Lattimore record in full. But is it 
possible to reconcile the high ideal 
of objective scholarship with the no- 
torious letter praising as “cagey” the 
assignment of a great part of an IPR 
inquiry on China to three individuals 
who were Communists or strong 
Was it 
objective scholarship to visit one of 
the worst hell-holes of Soviet slave 
labor, the Kolyma gold fields, and 
publish an article unreservedly prais- 
ing conditions there and not even 
hinting that anyone was being held 
against his will? Or to review many 
books dealing with Soviet affairs, at 
a time when, according to his wife. 
he was “woefully ignorant of Com- 
munism” ? 


Communist sympathizers? 


It is significant that the number 
of individuals who passed up a 
chance to sign this letter exceeded 
considerably the nine who signed it. 
As a vote of confidence in Owen 
Lattimore, it fell substantially short 
of being impressive, although not as 
far short as his record warranted. 


The New Leader 
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Is There a Blacklist ? 


Reviewed by Merlyn S. Pitzele 


Member, board of directors, American Civil 


The Judges and the Judged. 
By Merle Miller. 
Doubleday. 220 pp. $2.50. 


MorRE IN SORROW than in anger, 
Murray Kempton concluded his dev- 
astating review of this book in the 
New York Post by 


American Civil Liberties Union is an 


saying: “The 


organization which deserves well of 
all of us: it can be excused one 
If Mr. Kempton had re- 


membered the ACLU’s last major 


clinker.” 


effort of this sort, its report on the 
rioting at Peekskill, he would have 
been honest enough to call the Miller 
book a 


‘ 


‘second clinker.” 

As a member of the board of 
directors of the ACLU—a minority 
member in this instance—I do not 
think it should be forgiven. The 
ACLU’s great value lies in its being. 
as it has been for so long, a disinter- 
ested voice of conscience. When a 
discernible pattern of error in its 
works begins to skew it in one direc- 
tion, its friends must call it to ac- 
count or see its value lost. 

In accumulating its tremendous 
store of good will, the ACLU was 
always careful to fight the vigilante’s 
passion with the law, the dema- 
gogue’s rhetoric with the facts, and 
the half-lie with the whole truth. 
Such methods have been its hallmark 
of integrity. 

As long as the ACLU steered by 
these concepts, no group pursuing a 
special interest could count it as 
either an ally or an enemy. The 
ACLU fought against Henry Ford 
when he libeled the Jews. Then it 
fought for Henry Ford when an in- 
terpretation of the Wagner Act de- 
prived him of his freedom of speech. 
It fought for unions which were in- 
timidated in the exercise of their 
rights, and against those same unions 
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Liberties Union: Labor Editor, “Business Week” 


when they abused the power they had 
won. Negro and Jewish organizations 
have had the strong support of the 
ACLU when they fought against dis- 
have met the 
opposition 


crimination; they 
ACLU in 


sought discrimination against white 


when they 


supremacists or anti-Semites. To be a 
real civil libertarian, without being 


castrate, is a 


politically searing 





JEAN MUIR: THE REST HAVE JOBS 


masochistic ordeal as you fight with 
impartiality for the rights of crack- 
pots, Klansmen, Fascists and Commu- 
nists. 

If it is to be heard in these clam- 
orous times, a voice of conscience 
must speak louder. It is understand- 
able that it may even become, on 
occasion, a little strident. But when 
it gives tongue to the half-truth and 
the half-lie, it has been touched with 
hysteria. It is no longer a voice of 
conscience. It is no longer the ACLU 
which lived and thrived solely on 


honor. And it is not to be excused. 

It is only because Merle Miller’s 
book is a report commissioned and 
issued by the ACLU that it is worth 
taking seriously. Otherwise, it could 
be dismissed as just about what could 
be expected from a man grown firm- 
er in a view he expressed in 1947: 
“The real threat to veterans, to the 
United States, to the world, is not 
from the Left but from the Right.” 
Such a man could be expected to find 
what is for him a mountain of evi- 
dence that the right-wingers blacklist 
those they disapprove of in radio and 
television, but to find—in his words 
—‘not a single instance of such 
proof” showing Communists black- 
listing their enemies. 

But this book appears under ACLU 
sponsorship, and in 
acknowledgement Miller credits Alan 
Reitman, Assistant Director of the 
ACLU, 
its research and writing. If that were 
not so, one could conceive of some 


a generous 


with valuable assistance in 


of those victimized by this book 
coming to the ACLU for help. 

Rabbi Benjamin 
Schultz protested the appearance of 


For example: 


Jean Muir on a radio program. As a 
result of a number of such protests 
to General Foods, the program’s spon- 
sor, NBC, and Young & Rubicam, 
Miss Muir was paid the full amount 
due her under her contract but not 
allowed to work. But the right of any 
and all to protest, regardtess of their 
object or motive, has long been 
maintained and supported by the 
ACLU as a fundamental civil liberty. 
The ACLU has often distinguished 
itself in the past for defending this 
right for individuals whose motives 
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BLACKLIST cons 


were thoroughly abhorrent to it. 

But the ACLU’s book attacks and 
smears Rabbi Schultz for exercising 
his right of protest. It smears him 
by stating baldly that he said, “ADA 
[Americans for Democratic Action] 
is really more dangerous than Com- 
munism.” Now, first of all, the ACLU 
has based its creed on taking no in- 
terest in people’s private political 
opinions; and, second, Rabbi Schultz 
never said any such thing. 

Others who might, if the ACLU 
was not the prosecutor, seek the 
ACLU’s help against persecution are 
the publishers of Red Channels. Re- 
member, the ACLU was not expected 
to approve the contents of any of the 
books it fought for. It has battled 
with postal authorities who wanted to 
suppress publications as obscene, 
with right-wing groups which wanted 
to suppress left-wing literature, with 
left-wing groups which wanted to 
suppress right-wing literature. Re- 
cently, it rejected a proposal by Nor- 
man Thomas, a member of the ACLU 
board, that it protest the use in 
schools of reactionary pamphlets 
which equated Socialism with Com- 
munism. What a book says or fails 
to say is not a civil-liberties issue. 

In its attack on Red Channels, 
which is almost the whole of Merle 
Miller’s report, the ACLU departs 
from its principles. And, as in the 
case of Rabbi Schultz, the departure 
is fatal. It leads to everything the 
ACLU has itself condemned: anony- 
mous charges, half-truths, distortions 
and lies. Is the case of civil libertar- 
ians against blacklisting in radio 
and television really so weak that it 
will not stand without being hoked 
up? Or is the ACLU no longer the 
advocate of old who could argue it? 

Red Channels is a book which lists 
the alleged organizational connec- 
tions of 150 people in radio and tele- 
vision. The ACLU found it being 
used as a blacklist, even though one 
member of the ACLU board, the 
legal representative for some of the 
people listed in Red Channels, says 
that everybody in the book except 
Miss Muir is now working. On what 


does the ACLU base the finding that 
Red Channels is being used as a 
blacklist? On the testimony of un- 
named individuals whom Miller and 
Reitman say they interviewed, prom- 
ising them anonymity. 

If the ACLU has not been the 
first, it has certainly been the most 
articulate foe of anonymous accusa- 
tion and testimony. It has held, on 
logic and on principle, that the 
accuser who was masked was an 
irresponsible witness. In standing for 
the right of confrontation, it has 
maintained that testi- 
mony is worthless. Yet the case of the 
ACLU against Red Channels rests on 
anonymous testimony. 

Not the whole case. Some of it 
rests on even worse grounds. One of 
the most serious charges the ACLU 
makes against Red Channels is that 
the compromising associations given 
for those listed are not recent, the 
implication being that until 1945 we 
were allied with Russia in fighting 
Hitler and many innocents were 
sucked into joining Communist or 
Communist-dominated organizations. 
The report states: “One actor’s most 
recent listing was 1938; many had 
no listing after 1941; a sizable mi- 
nority, none after 1945,” 

The truth is that every name in 
Red Channels has a listing after 
1938. The “many” with no listing 
after 1941 amount to exactly three. 
The “sizable minority” with none 
after 1945 amount to just two more. 
For 1946, 11 of those named have 
listings; for 1947, 17; for 1948, 24; 
for 1949, 74; and for 1950, in April 
of which year Red Channels went to 
the printers, there are 19 listings. 

That statement appears to be a 
whole lie. Another such is fabricated 
to support the equally serious charge 
that Red Channels left out available 
information that some of its listees 
took positions distasteful to the Com- 
munist party. On this point, the 
ACLU report states: “In the booklet 
itself, of the 151 [sic] persons named, 
only two are credited with such ac- 
tivity.” It names two of the listees: 
Alfred Drake, who made a statement 


anonymous 


reported in the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram, and John Garfield, whose ap- 
proval of the Marshall Plan was re- 
ported in the Sunday Mirror. 

But in its listing of Lisa Sergio, 
Red Channels records a New York 
Sun report that she withdrew from 
the Scientific and Cultural Confer- 
ence for World Peace at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in March 1949, And 
the most recent listing in Red Chan- 
nels for William S. Gailmor reports 
that he became a supporter of Tito. 

There is the same deception in the 
ACLU’s report as it concerns itself 
with how many listings appear after 
each name; with the relations be- 
tween J. Edgar Hoover and Theo- 
dore C. Kirkpatrick, one of the pub- 
lishers of Red Channels; and with a 
number of other matters which, while 
of lesser substantive importance, are 
of great significance in creating the 
insidious impression that gray is 
black. 

There is, for example, what for a 
report on radio and_ television 
amounts to reaching way out into 
left field, when the case of Angus 
Cameron and Little, Brown is 
brought in. To show Kirkpatrick’s 
nefarious operations, the report cites 
a special issue of his newsletter, 
Counterattack, which charged that 
Cameron, a Little, Brown director 
and editor, had a _ pro-Communist 
slant. The ACLU should not be 
arguing this point with Kirkpatrick, 
but with a member of its own na- 
tional committee who publicly broke 
his publishing contract with Little, 
Brown because of Angus Cameron’s 
politics. 

Murray Kempton notes this same 
point in his Post review and goes on 
to say: 

“Having concealed the whole 
truth, Miller passes into a further 
extension of the implied untruth. 
Throughout the book there runs 
the strong implication that a man 
who signed a letter praising the 
Soviet Union after the Moscow 
trials has no reason to apologize. 
There is even the implication that 
the Red Channels listees are the 


flower of humanity and radio 
artistry.” 
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That is so. To show the dreadful 
effect of Red Channels, the ACLU 
report quotes from one of its anony- 
mous sources, identified only as a 
vice-president of a network: 


“If I were picking a writer for 

a documentary, I’d pick the best 

writer for the job. However, if 

there were two writers available, 
both about equal in talent, and 
one was in the little book and one 
wasn’t, I’d take the one that 
wasn’t. I’d feel the same way 
when it came to choosing the cast. 

That’s just common sense.” 

As Mr. Kempton has pointed out, 
the position implied by the ACLU is 
that, talent equal, it is the one listed 
in Red Channels who should be 
hired. That, I submit, is a long dis- 
tance from where the ACLU used to 
stand. When its devotion was to civil 
liberties and civil liberties only, it 
would have said: 
people of equal ability, toss a coin.” 
And it would not have implied it, but 
stated it without equivocation. 

What has happened to the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union? I think it 
may be on its way to being possessed 
by the hysteria it sees in its enemies 
and does not recognize in itself. I 
think McCarthyism may be stamped- 
ing it into deserting its principles. 


“Between two 


Yet none of the issues raised for 
civil libertarians by McCarthyism are 
new. Many times before in its 35- 
year history, the ACLU has fought 
the good fight on questions of acad- 
emic freedom, blacklisting, radical- 
ism, free speech, loyalty oaths, em- 
ployment rights, and unpopular opin- 
ion. Thus far, what is known as Mc- 
Carthyism has developed nothing 
which history can conceivably weigh 
as equal to the raids of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, the Sacco-Vanzetti case, and 
the judicial finding that a crime was 
committed when John T. Scopes 
taught Darwin’s theory of evolution 
in the State of Tennessee. 

The ACLU as an organization is 
far from being a casualty of Mc- 
Carthyism. Despite its bulletins as- 
serting that civil liberties are in 
eclipse, it has more members than 
ever before. It has more funds in its 
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treasury than at any time in its past; 
it has a larger staff, paid salaries 
which would have been considered 
fantastic in Roger Baldwin’s day; 
and it undertakes more activities now 
than ever before. 

What the ACLU may lose to Mc- 
Carthyism is its probity. And that is 
certainly more important than its 
continued existence as a fat bureau- 
cratic relic. 

Diana Trilling, in her April 28 
essay for THE New LEADER on Ber- 
trand Russell, makes the point that 
that group of liberals who were 
clear-eyed about Fascism but astig- 
matic on Communism are today 
rallying around the issue of civil lib- 
erties. But, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, civil liberties is for them 
only a political tactic. It is the slogan 
under which whoever wants to pur- 
sue the fight against Communism can 
be attacked as a McCarthyite. 

This tide seems to be running so 
strong that it has pulled the ACLU 
off its course. 

The Communists and the anti-anti- 
Communists are intent on making 
McCarthy the total symbol of anti- 
Communism. It is they who foster the 
fear that freedom dies when Commu- 
nists are called Communists and are 
required to assume responsibility for 
being Communists. It is they who 
foster the idea that the nation is in 
the grip of hysteria. A recent ACLU 
membership appeal opens by declar- 
ing: “You have a stake in the ACLU’s 
fight against the hysteria under 
which independent thinkers are con- 
demned as Communists. . . .” What 
independent thinkers? Owen Latti- 
more? John Howard Lawson? Dirk 
J. Struik? Angus Cameron? That is 
hysteria. And, like Miller’s report, it 
is a departure from those civil-liber- 
ties principles which did not defend 
Fascists on the sleazy ground that 
they were not really Fascists, but de- 
fended them because Fascists, too, 
have rights. 

Unless the ACLU finds its way 
back to first principles, true liberal- 
ism in America will have suffered a 
grievous loss. 
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Cross-section of the ‘Shtetl’ 


Life Is with People. 


By Mark Zborowski and Elizabeth Herzog. Foreword by Margaret Mead. 


International Universities. 456 pp. $5.00. 


Tus 1s A BOOK about the shtedl, 
the Jewish community in the small 
towns of Eastern Europe, whose 
founders had come to settle in the 
hospitable Kingdom of Poland in the 
early middle ages, and whose last 
representatives were either destroyed 
by Hitler or settled in America and, 
in smaller numbers, in Israel. 

While 


away from the shtetl and its ideals in 


the Israelis have turned 
revulsion, its American descendants 
have recently shown some curiosity 
in knowing more about it, and this 
book fills a need that up to now has 
been supplied by Maurice Samuel’s 
books on 
Peretz. and by collections of transla- 
tions of Yiddish classics. It fills it 
in a very different way, however. 


Sholem Aleichem and 


It is one of a growing list of works 
on contemporary or near-contempor- 
ary society written by anthropolo- 
gists, who feel their training in the 
study of primitive peoples, without 
history. gives them peculiar advan- 
tages in discovering the unique char- 
acteristics of more complex socie- 
ties. The works of Ruth Benedict, 
Margaret Mead and Geoffrey Gorer 
have acquainted us with their main 
line of approach: It consists of at- 
tempting to find in all the aspects of 
culture—its view of the world, its at- 
titude toward technical objects and 
processes, its art and play. the rela- 
tions between people within it—a 
common theme, and then tracing this 
theme back to some specific cause, 
generally in the manner of raising 
children. 

However, the authors of this book 
have broken intellectual 
forebears and. abandoning the effort 
to press all the variety of the shteil 
into a single mold, have written an 


with their 


enlightening, full and accurate ac- 
count of a fascinating and unique 
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way of life. If there is an overall 
interpretation, it is not a child-rear- 
ing one but an historical one—and a 
traditional historical one. These are 
the “people of the Book.” of the 
Law, and the Law dominates and or- 
ganizes their lives. Indeed, we do 
not hear about child-rearing until 
we are three-quarters through the 
book. Children are spoken of earlier, 
of course—but only as scholars-to-be, 
students of the Law. 

The book begins with an elaborate 
description of the preparation for the 
Sabbath 
of which is exactly prescribed in the 


and its observance (most 
Law), and the post-Sabbath world, 
thus contrasting the world of the 
Law with the everyday world of the 
East European town. It continues 
with a discussion of the “social struc- 
ture” of the shtetl—its élite, and the 
grounds on which it becomes élite 
(the discussion of the Jewish concept 
of yikhus, “pedigree.” based on the 
good deeds, learning and wealth of 
oneself and one’s ancestors, is one 
of the best things in the book), of 
the place of the common people, of 
women, of goyim, of the special sect 
of the Hasidim and their way of life. 
The next part deals with the organ- 
ization of charity, with the admin- 
istration and enforcement of justice 
(largely through shame). and with 
the problem of making a living. The 
last part deals with the “life cycle” 
of traditional anthropological litera- 
ture—marriage, the family, birth, 
raising children, death. Even here, 
the anthropologists defer to the tra- 
ditional emphases of Jewish life— 
sex, ordinarily so prominent in an- 
thropological discussion, plays no 
part at all here. Certainly, anyone 
who wants to find out how the Jews 
of Eastern Europe lived, will find no 
better introduction in English. 


Associate Editor, “Commentary”; collaborated 
with David Riesman on “The Lonely Crowd” 


Life Is with People has, however, 
not completely escaped the particular 
defects of its intellectual milieu. 

The most serious of these defects 
arises from the special attitude to 
history. The contemporary anthrop- 
ologist’s leading desire is to take a 
snapshot of a society, at a single 
point fixed in time. When this point 
is some time in the past—as in the 
case of this book—then he must, of 
course, use historical data as well as 
the memories of old people. 

But the anthropologist makes the 
assumption that, if he is successful, 
he will come out with a “pure” cul- 
ture—in this case referred to as a 
“core” culture—unified, harmonious 
and quite untouched by change, de- 
cay and improvement. The picture 
inevitably becomes sentimental, with 
the removal of all the elements, both 
the outside 
world, that inevitably alter the his- 
torical situation at any given mo- 
ment. There are a few brief pages on 
the Haskalah, the movement of en- 


within society and in 


lightenment which helped transform 
the Jewish life of Eastern Europe— 
even before emigration—from the 
traditional life of the villages de- 
scribed here to a contemporary ex- 
istence in cities; but this is definitely 
presented as something utterly alien, 
and we have no hint of the social and 
the shtetl 
that fostered Western enlightenment. 

One must go back to the early 
find a time 
when the Haskalah and the influences 


cultural conflicts within 


nineteenth century to 
of contemporary thought had not 
affected Jewish life. However, the 
book is in large measure based on 
the memories of living “informants,” 
which cannot go back more than fifty 
or sixty years, and in consequence 
one is continually jarred by an- 
achronism. For example, on the same 
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page we find a reference to the im- 
portance of financial assistance from 
American immigrants, and the state- 
ment that with money “one can buy 
exemption from secular education.” 
Certainly this last statement refers 
back to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, not to the Poland of the 
Thirties. Similarly, when one reads 
that the poor will sometimes comment 
on a lavish gift by a rich man, “So, 
he bought an insurance policy,” one 
hears the accent of the Lower East 
Side or, at best, Warsaw, and can 
hardly reconcile it with the village 
in which two orphans will be married 
to mitigate plague. 

To draw up a composite portrait 
such as this requires, it seems to 
me, a very subtle understanding of 
what fits into the picture and what 
doesn’t—and in this book the authors 
seem so eager to make use of all their 
material that they do not make their 
selection successfully: or else one 
must write with a conscious aware- 
ness of the universality of historical 
transformation, in which case one 
would be forced into some type of 
chronological scheme. specifically 
considering what the shtetl was and 
what it ultimately became, and why. 

History creates another problem. 
This picture is rather too idyllic. and 
one suspects that this is simply a 
product of the effect of age on mem- 
ory. People who have moved in child- 
hood from one culture to another 
tend, I think, to see the earlier cul- 
ture in a much more favorable and 
unified way than its contemporary 
observers did. The accounts of 
aged informants demand considerable 
darkening with contemporary mater- 
ial. There has been some of this— 
not, it seems to me, quite enough. 

In another respect. this withdrawal 
from history harms the book. Again 
and again, reading it. we wish to 
know: Is this the Law, or is it cus- 
tom, and if custom. is it ancient 
Jewish custom. or the custom of the 
surrounding non-Jewish world? Such 
questions are never answered. Life 
in-the shtetl is a unit—what the na- 
ture of any trait is historically is left 
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unanswered. Curiosity alone would 
demand a more serious consideration 
of the problem—but science, too, de- 
mands it. For is it not clear that if 
some aspect of behavior is determined 
by the Law, it would show a differ- 
ent history, under changed circum- 
stances, from one which has been 
taken over from surrounding peoples? 
The surrounding peoples will change, 
while the Law will not. (On the 
other hand, the Law may be aban- 
doned—as in America—and the cus- 
tom that arose in Eastern Europe 
may take on the aspect of preserving 
the very flavor of the Jewish past.) 

Further, one regrets to see that 
there has been so little made of the 
way the surrounding peoples viewed 
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the Jews. One reads that “if a Jew 
dies, a peasant will use the word 
for animal death in reporting the 
event, and a Jew will do the same 
for a peasant.” This is a most in- 
teresting piece of information. What 
did the peasant think of the charity 
on which the Jews so prided them- 
selves? What did he think of their 
peculiar learning? Here is a source 
of material that was accessible to 
these writers, who had interview ma- 
terial with non-Jewish Poles, Rus- 
sians, Hungarians and Rumanians, 
and it certainly would have given us 
some uniquely valuable insights on 
East European Jewish life—just as 
the writing of the Greeks on the an- 
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‘SHTETL’ CONTINUED 


cient Hebrews gives us some of the 
most fascinating material we possess. 

I think no people can be seen out- 
side history—though primitive folk 
who appear to us as being totally out- 


side history, and who remember 
nothing past the memory of the 
oldest man, would seem to offer the 
most justification for such an ap- 
proach. Certainly there is little rea- 


son to view the Jews outside of his- 
tory, and insofar as this book tries 
to do so in accordance with the 
school of anthropology from which it 
stems, I think it suffers. 





Caldwell’s Mixture As Before 


A Lamp for Nightfall. 
By Erskine Caldwell. 


Duell, Sloan-Little, Brown. 211 pp. $3.00. 


THoucH he has been attacked 
often for his excessive naturalism, the 
truth is that Erskine Caldwell’s char- 
acters, scenes and plots are as stylized 
and unrealistic as those in a ballet. 
Georgia and Maine are expression- 
istic scenery for the dance; the plots 
advance with the plausible unreality 
of ballet movement; the characters 
react to sex, money and the past 
with Pavlovian simplicity and, at 
their best, with the artful unnatural- 
ness of Pavlova. 

In Caldwell’s world, sex is irresist- 
ible hypnosis. Ella Mae must crawl 
toward Lov in Tobacco Road; in 
God's Little Acre, Will .can no more 
resist tearing Griselda’s clothes than 
eating. With almost equivalent 
strength, money compels; Dude must 
follow eight hundred dollars, Ty Ty 
has to dig for gold. Nor can most of 
Caldwell’s characters see the present 
or future through the blinders the 
past puts on them. Jeeter still be- 
lieves exhausted soil will raise cot- 
ton, Ty Ty that God’s little acre has 
gold. My illustrations are from two 
early novels, but examples quite as 
pointed could be chosen from the 
other books that come between God's 
Little Acre and Caldwell’s latest, A 
Lamp for Nightfall. 

This is said in definition, not in 
deprecation. Though one can argue 
that Caldwell is not an accurate re- 
gionalist, that no characters are as 
uncomplicated as the most complex 
that appear in his books, it is more 
to the point to say that his small uni- 
verse represents very accurately the 
worst that can be said about our 
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Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 


Author of “On a Darkling Plain”; 
on leave from the University of Louisville 


society as a whole. Has there ever 
been another society more hypnotized 
by sex, more devoted to money, more 
convinced that a lucky past guar- 
antees a happy future? The extreme 
deprivation and ignorance of Cald- 
well’s characters provide the indis- 
pensable esthetic background for his 
exaggerations and “true lies.” If there 
had been no poverty in Georgia and 
Maine, it would have been necessary 
for him to invent it. 

A Lamp for Nightfall does not 
present any important variations 
from the Caldwell pattern. Since 
sexual desire seems rather unimport- 
ant at seventy, Thede Emerson cent- 
ers his love upon the two hundred 
thousand dollars he has accumulated, 
tries to “disbelieve in” the present 
Clearwater, Maine, where sons want 
to go away to college and where 
foreigners take the place of “petered- 
out” Anglo-Saxons. Thede refuses to 
lend his son money for college be- 
cause he wants to keep both the 
money and the cheap labor of his 
son; he allows his daughter to marry 
a hated foreigner because he knows 
he will relieve him of responsibility 
toward her better than any Anglo- 
Saxon will; he retains his notice- 
ably unfaithful wife because she does 
the cooking and cleaning. 

For the rest of the family, sex is 
an hypnotic drug. Thede’s wife, Rosa, 
must have Leland Stokes, who returns 
to her only because he hopes she will 
finally allow him to sleep with her 
daughter, whom he must have. Some- 
what less compulsively, the daughter, 
Jean, feels drawn sexually to her 


currently 


brother, Howard, and one is never 
quite sure whether his suicide at the 
end of the book is because of his 
sister’s marriage, his father’s refusal 
to help him to college, or his con- 
viction that his own will is absorbed 
completely by his father’s. 

There is nothing very new in A 
Lamp for Nightfall. Although the 
scene where Howard tries to break 
his father’s power over him is as 
good as anything Caldwell has 
written, the novel generally is care- 
lessly constructed, implausibly moti- 
vated, and slackly written. Like all 
his fiction since Trouble in July 
(both his best novel and the only one 
that presents important variations), 
it echoes faintly the virtues that have 
won him a secure position among 
contemporary writers of distinction. 

One wonders why these later books 
are only echoes, wishes that Caldwell 
would turn again to the short story, a 
form he has used with consummate 
skill dozens of times. Once he said 
that he would rather write a story 
such as the four-page “Candy-Man 
Beechum” than a three-hundred-page 
novel. That was before his novels, the 
worst with the best, began to sell by 
the millions in pocket books and be- 
fore he had earned such a reputation 
(undeservedly, I think) as a porno- 
grapher that he could be sure many 
would read anything he wrote. Be- 
cause his talent is genuine and or- 
iginal, I hope his later books will 
show the careful craft he is capable 
of, that he will not become another 
American writer whom success has 
made into a failure. 
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William Green, Gov. McKeldin 
Repudiate ‘Nation’ Dinner 
On April 28, THe New Leaver published an 
editorial exposing the fellow-traveling colora- 
tion of the Nation Associates’ forthcoming May 





25 dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, and deploring 
the fact that a number of distinguished citi- 
zens had agreed to sponsor the event. Since 
that time. we have received copies of the follow- 
ing letters of repudiation, one—addressed to 
Freda Kirchwey, editor of the Nation—from 
President William Green of the AFL, and the 
other from the office of Gov. Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin of Maryland.—Eb. 


Since | responded to your invitation to serve 
as a co-chairman of the committee sponsoring 
a dinner forum at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Arab-Israel Peace, a large number of pro- 
tests have reached me against serving on said 
committee. I regret I did not understand the 
composition of the committee which has been 
arranged to sponsor said forum and some of 
those associated with you as members of the 
Nation Associates when you extended me an 
invitation to serve as a member of the com- 
mittee... . 

Because many of the protests which have 
reached me against serving with you and many 
of your associates on this committee came from 
those whom I hold in high regard and esteem 
and whose judgment I respect, I have decided 
to withdraw my name as a member of your 
committee... . 

Please accept this notice as final and decisive 
and as the discontinuation of my name as a 
member of the committee. .. . 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM GREEN 


I hasten to assure you that Governor Mc- 
Keldin has declined—and never had accepted 
—the invitation to participate in the Nation’s 
dinner forum on May 25. 

The Governor is traveling abroad. The invi- 
tation was received at this office by telephone. 
We communicated with him aboard ship on his 
return trip, and we were told to decline the 
invitation. The program, listing Governor Mc- 
Keldin as a speaker, had absolutely no authority 
from him or from this office. 
Annapolis, Md. ALBERT W. QuINN 
Assistant to the Governor 


Denies Link Between Spanish 
Falange and Anarcho-Syndicalists 


In the otherwise well-informed article, “Is 
the Franco Regime Stable?” [THe New 
Leaver, February 25], by my good friend 
Robert Alexander, I read with surprise and 
dismay the following passage: “Some of the 
original Falangistas came from the anarcho- 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


syndicalist trade-union movement and were 
still sympathetic to it. José Antonio [the leader 
of the Falangistas] himself was conducting 
negotiations with one faction of the anarchists 
only a few months before the outbreak of the 
Civil War.” And further on: “Don Juan [the 
pretender to the throne] ... has for some years 
been allied with the exiled Socialists and 
anarchists.” 

I am afraid Mr. Alexander was the victim of 
a hoax. A few journalists whom I showed these 
passages and who had followed these events 
more than fifteen years ago—when Mr. Alex- 
ander was too young to be interested in them 
—considered them, as I do, woefully unjust 
to the most heroic fighters against Franco and 
the Falangists. It is particularly unfortunate 
that such unsupported statements should be 
published at the present time, when the whole 
liberal world is protesting against the new 
wave of Franco terrorism and executions of 
trade-unionists for strike activities, reminding 
us of the 50,000 executions of anarcho-syndical- 
ists and other opponents of Franco in 1940. 

During the Spanish Civil War, I had to 
follow these events professionally, reading all 
important Spanish anarchist, Communist, lib- 
eral and conservative publications; and at that 
time not one allusion was ever published— 
even in the Communist press, certainly the 
bitterest enemy of the anarchists—to dealings 
between anarchists and Falangists. 

That Falangists gave Mr. Alexander the 
story seems to be corroborated by the yarn 
that Don Juan was “allied” with the Socialists 
and anarchists. The purpose of this “informa- 
tion” palmed off on Mr. Alexander was two- 
fold: first, to discredit the anarcho-syndicalists 
in the eyes of the liberals; and, second, to 
discredit Don Juan—whom Franco wants to 
keep away during his lifetime—in the eyes of 
conservative foreign governments. 

I can think of two things which may have 
given Mr. Alexander’s Falangist cicerone the 
idea of making up the tale of Falangism’s 
anarchist inspiration. Long before the Civil 
War, a certain Ramiro de Maeztu, who in his 
youth exercised his pen by writing bombastic 
anarchist articles, became converted to pious 
Catholicism and monarchism. The Spanish 
monarchy rewarded him with an ambassador- 
ship to Argentina. In 1931, immediately after 
the proclamation of the republic, Maeztu wrote 
a series of articles entitled Defensa de His- 
panidad. These articles, issued in book form, 
became the bible of Falangism. The second 
point is that part of the Falangist party’s full 
designation is the words “y de las JONS.” 
JONS represents the initials of Junta Ofensiva 
Nacional Sindicalista. Just as Hitler’s National- 
Sozialistische Arbeiterpartei had nothing to do 
with socialism, the word “sindicalista” was 
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the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
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LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important spe- 
cial section by PROFESSOR 
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adopted by the Falange as a bait for Spain’s 
predominantly syndicalist working class. These 
are the sole “connections” of anarcho-syndical- 
ism with Falangism. . 
New York City STEPHEN NAFT 

The two statements to which my good friend 
Stephen Naft takes objection are, to the best 
of my knowledge, the truth. Here are the facts 
as I understand them: 

1. One of the sources of the present-day 
Falange is the Juventud Obrera Nacional 
Sindicalista (not Junta Ofensiva, as Mr. Naft 
states), which began as an off-shoot of the 
Confederacion Nacional de Trabajores. | know 
from personal experience that some Falangistas 
are still friendly to many of the CNT ideas. 
I was told several times, by both Falangistas 
and CNTers, that José Antonio had been hav- 
ing talks with the Pestana faction of the CNT 
1935, looking 
unity of action between the two groups. This 


late in toward some kind of 
report may be wrong, but [ don’t think I was 
the victim of the kind of Falangista plot to 
which Mr. Naft refers. 

Incidentally, it is no reflection on the an- 
archo-syndicalists of the CNT to say that a 
dissident faction ended up as Fascists, or that 
these ex-CNT Fascists continue to have a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy for the organization 
and ideas which they abandoned. 

2. I thought the fact of the alliance among 
the Socialists, the majority faction of the CNT 
Juan 
knowledge. It has been reported, among others, 
by Sam Pope Brewer of the New York Times. 


and the Don monarchists was public 


I know from contacts with these groups, both 
in Spain and in France, that the alliance did 
exist. The only questionable point is whether 
it continues in force. 

I defer to no one as an admirer of the fight 
which the anarcho-syndicalists of Spain have 


put up against both Franco’s Fascism and 
Stalin’s Communism. But this does not mean 
that I cannot report what seem to me to be 


the facts. 


New Brunswick, N. J. Rosert J. ALEXANDER 


Queries James’s Remark 


About ‘Red Channels’ 


I am puzzled by something said by Daniel 
James in his answer to Max Eastman in THE 
New Leaver of April 28. Mr. James quotes 
a remark in which Red Channels is mentioned. 
What meaning this may have had in its original 
context I do not know, because I did not go 
to the Cultural But Mr. 
James, in his short comment, may have given 


Freedom meeting. 
many readers the impression that he is likening 
Red Channels to Senator McCarthy, whom he 
accuses of smearing. 


It happens that I have a special acquaintance 
with the background of this matter, having been 
the editor of the weekly newsletter Counter. 
attack from its birth in May 1947 till nearly 
the end of 1949. Half a year later, Counter. 
attack published Red Channels, a bibliography 
dealing with Communist influence in radio and 
television. Although I had no hand in prepar- 
ing that book, I know what is in it. I know 
it is an honorable book. 

So I wish Mr. James would clarify what he 
said. Did he mean to suggest that Red Channels 
defames anybody? I Was 
intention. 

New York City 


trust. this not his 


ANDREW AVERY 


For the information of Mr. Avery and other 
readers, my reference to Red Channels was not 
I simply took 
issue with Max Eastman’s remark at the meet- 


intended as an attack upon it. 


ing of the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom that any “excesses” it may have com- 
mitted were forgiveable. 

DANIEL JAMES 


Holds Mao’s ‘Innovation’ 
Was Directed by Moscow 


Among the lesser phenomena that have been 
exposed during the investigations of America’s 
retreat from the unconditional victory of seven 
years ago to the almost unconditional imminent 
disaster of today, are the so-called experts. 
Not only have their judgments proved wrong, 
when looked at in the cold, grey dawn of the 
morning after, but many of their statements of 
fact have proven equally unreliable. 

I am moved to make this remark after read- 
ing the review of Chinese Communism and the 
Rise of Mao, by Benjamin I. Schwartz of Har- 
vard [THe New Leaner, March 10]. The re- 
view is written by John M. Maki of the Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute, University of 
Washington. Mr. Maki, at some length, depicts 
Professor Schwartz’s book as presenting Mao’s 
Marxist innovation of using the Chinese peas- 
antry, instead of the Chinese proletariat, as the 
He ascribes to Mao 
great wisdom and great authority as a Marxist 
in introducing this innovation. 


basis of his rise to power. 


I do not know Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, nor 
have I read his boek, but I suspect his com- 
petence, because he was recommended by the 
State Department’s John Paton Davies as one 
of a group of six experts to advise the Central 
Intelligence Agency on China. (The other five 
of the group were Anna Louise Strong, Agnes 
Smedley, Edgar Snow and Professor and Mrs. 
John K. Fairbank, whose competence I likewise 
suspect.) But Professor John M. Maki has 4 
long background of Far Eastern studies in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and 
and should know better. All he need have done 
was to refer to the “Thesis on the Revolutionary 
Movement in the Colonies and Semi-Colonies,” 
officially adopted on September 1, 1928 by the 
Sixth World Congress of the Communist Inter- 


elsewhere, 
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national. 
structions for the Communist parties throughout 


There he would have found the in- 


Asia and Africa to use the peasants as the 
basis of power, and not the proletariat. If he 
had studied that document, he would have seen 
that the ideas Professor Schwartz and he 
attribute to Mao were actually official Moscow 
policy two years before Mao Tse-tung himself 
became head of the Chinese Communist party. 
In short, in this as in everything else Mao 
Tse-tung is revealed as a devoted follower of 
the Kremlin’s policies. 


New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 
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A CORRECTION 


In the issue of November 12, 1951, THe New 
LEADER unwittingly did an injustice to Edmund 
Stevens, the distinguished foreign correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor and Pulitzer 
Prize-winner. In a caption under his photo- 
graph, published in connection with an article 
on Soviet wives of American correspondents, 
THe New Leaver implied that Mr. Stevens’s 
dispatches to the Monitor had been colored in 
order to facilitate his Russian wife’s departure 
from the Soviet Union. This is contrary to 
fact, since his wife had left the Soviet Union 
and had acquired American citizenship prior 
to his journalistic assignment to Moscow. 
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EDITORIAL 


How to Make a Truce 


THE ALsops raised a provocative question in their 
column last February 24. What, they asked then, will our 
policy be if the Communists prolong indefinitely the 
Korean truce talks? And they answered, correctly, that 
we have no policy to provide for that eventuality. This is 
more palpably true today than it was in February, for 
there is still no sign that the Communists are ready to 
make peace and we have still not established a policy to 
deal with that situation. 

Eleven months after the truce talks, we must face these 
hard, cold facts: The Communist armies in Korea are 
far stronger than they were (“greatly augmented” is the 
way General Ridgway has expressed it), they retain 
nearly all of North Korea and part of South Korea, they 
have presumably built more powerful defenses on their 
side of the temporary truce line; on the other hand, about 
_ a half million war-tested UN troops are bogged down in 

Korea, the valiant South Koreans are unable to begin 
the work of reconstruction, the nations with forces in 
Korea chafe at the expense and energy required to keep 
the present precarious balance there. Apart from these 
facts, throughout the negotiations the Communists have 
scored one propaganda victory after another, and as a 
result are regarded more as legitimate co-belligerents 
than as aggressors, whereas the U.S. is actually believed 
in some non-Communist quarters to be guilty of conduct- 
ing germ warfare. On balance, then, the truce talks have 
so far been a net loss to our side and a net gain to 
the other. What do we do from here on in? 

Historically, the United States has proven better at 
winning wars than at negotiating successful aftermaths. 
Even an internal American war gave the defeated foe 
victory in peace. But in Korea we have been confronted 
by the incredibly unique and complex problem of arrang- 
ing a local peace while fighting a war that is global in 
scope, and political and psychological as well as mili- 
tary in nature. Probably this is what has paralyzed 
Washington’s ability to frame a policy—the Government, 
that is, has still not fully grasped the meaning of today’s 
struggle. Yet the very complexity of that struggle, cries 
out for a clear-headed approach. 

The Korean talks have amply revealed what some of 
us knew from the outset, namely, that by means of them 
the Communists would try to turn military defeat into 
political victory. It is not that the Communists did not 
want a truce—the fact that they sued for it illustrates 
how badly they wanted it; but, shrewd politicians that 
they are, they went into the negotiations determined to 
wrest from us a maximum number of concessions, includ- 
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ing, if possible, our political surrender. The latter re. 
mains their objective, to be achieved through psychol- 
ogical attrition, and there is no guarantee that they will 
not attain it, given the fundamental weaknesses inherent 
in the UN coalition and the exigencies of an election year 
in America. 

There is only one answer to the Alsops’ question of 
what to do since the Communists are deliberately pro- 
longing the truce talks. It is an answer inherent in the 
Korean events. Two acts, both of the same kind, have 
successfully brought the Communists to heel: The first 





was our original intervention, and the second our victory | 


on the battlefield. A third act as decisive and bold as 
these can cow the Communists again. It is to deliver an 
ultimatum to the Communists stating that, unless they 
conclude a truce within a brief and exactly specified 
period of time, we shall resume the war by every means 
at our command. This should be preceded by a press and 
radio campaign repeating, over and over, the story of 
how the Communists wantonly aborted every opportunity 
to conclude a peace. 

An ultimatum implies that, if its terms are not fulfilled, 
the initiating party is prepared to take punitive measures. 
Such measures might involve, in this case, enlargement of 
the Korean War. The prospect of this frightens us, and is 
probably the real reason why an ultimatum has not been 
issued before; but the alternative of letting the truce talks 
drag on will prove riskier in the end, since it could con- 
ceivably cause the disintegration of our whole position in 
Korea and thus in Asia. Our allies, who raised querulous 
voices at Churchill’s admirable yet cautious statement of 
solidarity with us in the Far East, when he visited here 
last winter, may balk at sending the Communists an ulti- 
matum; but the United States, in advancing that policy, 
must counter our friends’ possible objections with firm- 
ness, confident that when the results are finally tallied 
they will vindicate the strong of heart and mind. For in 
the last analysis, the Communists do not want a larger 
war (at least at present) any more than we do, but will 
sign a peace only under severe duress. With President 
Truman no longer possessing a personal stake in the 
elections, he can afford to act the world statesman and 
recover the boldness which he displayed on June 25, 
1950, by urging that the UN hasten peace by issuing an 
ultimatum forthwith. 


Second Chance 


ENGLEWoop, New Jersey lost its democratic head two 
weeks ago when it refused the venerable educator, Dr. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, the use of its junior high school 
auditorium for a scheduled address on the ground that 
she has been linked to “subversive groups.” Mrs. Bethune 
admitted long ago that she had been taken in by such 
groups in the past, but for many years she has given her 
name to none of them; needless to add, she has never 
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been remotely sympathetic to Communism. She had been 
invited to Englewood under the auspices of the Henry 
Douglas Post 58 of the American Legion, an organiza- 
tion hardly guilty of practicing subversion. Her accuser, 
Frederick G. Cartwright, on the other hand, is a man of 
decidedly vigilantist tendencies, as was proven when he 
was recently arrested for attempting to break up a local 
meeting of the American Association for the United 
Nations. 

These facts Mayor Denning and the Board of Educa- 
tion—which had originally granted Mrs. Bethune use of 
the school—should have known, or could have learned 
easily. Instead, they permitted themselves to be stampeded 
into a truly irrational state of fear by a known bigot, and 
thus precipitated a furore which created more Commu- 
nist propaganda than had Mrs. Bethune actually been a 
Communist. 

Mrs. Bethune did speak in Englewood on the appoint- 
ed night—in a tiny, store-front church; and there she had 
her say, “as a loyal, uncompromising American,” without 
upsetting any of Englewood’s badly-defended institutions. 
But Englewood came off the loser, because it had sur- 
rendered its democratic faith to a vigilante. 

The Mayor and Board of Education now have a chance 
to lead the community back to sanity. Walter White, 
Executive Secretary of the NAACP, has written them 
requesting use of the school for another address by Mrs. 
Bethune, this time under the auspices of the local 
NAACP. A citizen’s committee formed as a result of the 
previous incident, the National Council of Negro Women, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the American 
Veterans Committee and other equally respected organ- 
izations have all supported Mr. White’s request and asked 
to testify before the Board in favor of it. We hope that 
that will not be necessary. Englewood is perfectly capable 
of rectifying its injustice to Mrs. Bethune by promptly 
inviting her back. 


Free Russian Culture 


AN UNUSUAL EXPERIMENT aimed at holding aloft the 
light of free Russian culture has just been launched with 
the publication of ten books in the Russian language by 
the Chekhov Publishing House. The purpose of the Chek- 
hov house, which was founded recently with the assist- 
ance of the Ford Foundation, is to make available to 
Russians living on this side of the Iron Curtain the boeks 
which are banned by Russia’s present Soviet rulers. In 
the first year of its activity, it hopes to publish some 35 
volumes, including Russian classics, contemporary West- 
ern literature, earlier books by Soviet writers which are 
today blacklisted in the Soviet Union, and the works of 
Russian émigrés. The work of the Chekhov Publishing 
House should go far toward breaking through the barrier 
which Stalin has erected between the oppressed peoples 
of Russia and the free world outside. 
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Jamiment Chamber Music Festival | 








JUNE 19 through JUNE 22, 1952 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 
and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 


IFOR JONES, Conductor 





Listen to the finest in chamber music while you enjoy a luxurious holiday at TAMIMENT. Between 
concerts you play golf, tennis, swim in private spring-fed lake. No increase in rates during the 
Chamber Music Festival. American Plan — the rate includes everything: excellent accommoda- 
tions, superb meals, sports and entertainment. 


Program 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 19 
Quartet in C Major, "The Emperor,’ Op. 76 No. 3 . . ; ‘ ; : . HAYDN 
Quartet in F. . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : . RAVEL 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 44 . «+ « SCHUMANN 
FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 20 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 59 No. 3 (Rassoumovsky) . — . . .  . BEETHOVEN 
Octet in F Major, Op. 166. er SCHUBERT 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, ‘JUNE 21, 

Quartet No. 14 in E-flat Major . ‘ —_ . MOZART 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 4 ‘ - « «+  « BRAHMS 
SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 21 
Concerto Grosso in A Minor, Op.6 No.4 +. 2 . ii 
Violin Concerto in D Major . aD . «  « MOZART 

JASCHA BRODSKY, Soloist 

Symphony No. 29 in A Major, K-201 . ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ . MOZART 

Concerto Grosso for Strings and Piano. se ew eo ss ae 
SUNDAY FORENOON, JUNE 22 

Quartet in G Minor, Op. 10. ; . ‘ s DEBUSSY 

Quintet for Piano and Strings, Op. 114, “The Trout". . . SCHUBERT 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT «¢ 7 EAST I5TH STREET... NEW YORK 3, N. Y. . . . Algonquin 5-7333 























